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We could not eliminate shaving, 
so we revolutionized the way. 


Every Gentleman Should Know 


“THE GILLETTE” 


It will give him a shave as close, as clean 
and as satisfactory as the barber can, and 
will save time, money and worry. 


12 Blades ; 24 Keen Edges, Each blade gives 20 


to 40 smooth shaves 
Triple silver plated set with 12 blades 


Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades 

Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades & monogram 
Standard combination set with shaving brush and 
soap in triple silv er-plated holders - 7.50 
Other combination sets in silver and gold up to - 30.00 
Standard packages of 10 blades, having 
20 sharp edges, for sale by all dealers 

at the uniform price of 50 cents. 


No blades exchanged or resharpened. 


- § 5.00 
10.00 
12.00 


NO STROPPING NO HONING. 


“THE GILLETTE” BLADE IS OF FINE, 
FLEXIBLE WAFER STEEL THAT SHAVES. 


The Simplest, Easiest and 
Most Satisfactory Shaving 
Device in the World. 


Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery and 
Hardware Dealers. 
Ask to see them, and for our booklet. 


Write for our Special Trial Offer. 


Gillette Sales Company f 
Times Building, New York City. BS Bade 


Gillette ry 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. 





Will Water Harm It? 


No! Then Ivory Soap will not. 

That is the safe rule for the best 
cleansing of everything that is washable. 

It applies to the hands, the face, the 
body; to brasswork, cut glass, fine fur- 
niture, laces, embroidered articles, cur- 
tains, and a hundred other things. 


There is no “free”” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap 
994t~0 Per Cent. Pure 










































From the Land of the Rising Sun 


come many delightful and charming sentiments, and one great 
food principle—the use of rice. It has been left to the clever- 
ness and ingenuity of the American to originate a distinct 
improvement upon the Japanese way of using rice. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed) 





is the lightest, daintiest, most delicate food you have ever eaten. 
By a wonderful patented process the rice kernels are “puffed” 
or expanded to many times their ordinary size, and give a most 
delicious crispness. This marvelous process perfectly cooks the 
rice, making it ready to serve by simply warming in a pan as it 
comes from the package, with the addition of milk, cream or 
sugar to your taste. 

The more you eat of Quaker Rice, the more you will want; 
it is so light and delicate that you cannot over-eat. Children 
fairly love Quaker Rice, and it is excellent for them, because it 
is easily digested and contains exactly the food values the 





growing child requires. 
On each package of Quaker Rice you will find directions for making Quaker Rice 
Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc. ‘These very delightful confections can be easily 
and quickly made in your own home, and wil! give untold delight to every member of 
the family. Children can eat all they want without the slightest fear of consequences. 
Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 





Copyright, 1906, 
by American Cereal Co 
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HE big, sunbrowned cap- 

tain of the crew looked 

down at Martin with a 
disgusted air, and said: 

**You’ve got to take off fif- 
teen pounds in the next two 
weeks. Why, you must have 
been eating and sleeping like a little 
pig since we came East. The idea of a 
coxswain weighing a hundred and thirty 
pounds! Do you think we want to pull 
a prize fat boy over that four miles in the 
race? Put on three or four sweaters, and run 
until you drop, twice a day, and live on bread 
and water if you want us to win.’’ 

Tommy Martin groaned, and looked at the 
glassy Hudson that lay gleaming in the sunlight 
of a broiling June day. 

‘All right,’’ he replied. ‘‘But I sha’n’t 
make a decent grease-spot after a week of your 
program. ’’ 

He trudged down to the boat-house and strug- 
gled into heavy, stifling sweaters that fairly 
baked him even before he jogged heavily up 
the dusty and unshaded country road back from 
the river. The sweat was trickling in the cox- 
swain’s eyes and starting little rills down his 
neck before the top of the first long hill was 
reached. 

‘*Too much training-table beef,’’? he gasped, 
‘‘and not enough exercise! I can feel pounds 
of me evaporating every few yards. Old Mac 
was right, I guess. They can’t afford to carry 
extra cargo in the boat. But two weeks of this 
—whew !’’ 

The coxswain grunted as he trotted down the 
slope, and passed an inviting group of oaks 
shading a grassy bank. But what the captain 
ordered must be done, and he had no idea of 
quitting, in spite of his lamentations. 

While he was covering his second weary mile, 
a growing thirst began to add to his misery. 
A bend of the highway showed him a small 
farmhouse, and beside it an old-fashioned well 
with dripping bucket hung from its iron wheel. 

Tommy Martin turned into the lane and 
quickened his trot in eager delight. Without 
stopping to seek permission, he let the bucket 
fall the length of its creaking chain, and grinned 
as he heard its pleasant ‘‘plop’’ and gurgle in 
the cold depths far below. A moment later his 
hot face was buried in a big tin dipper, as a 
voice called from somewhere near by: 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Polar Bear! 
you’re enjoying your drink.’’ 

Tommy looked up, startled, and spilled the 
water over the outside sweater of the swollen 
series which made him look not unlike a plump 
little white bear. 

He saw a slip of a girl no taller than himself 
standing in a garden behind the house. Her 
big sunbonnet, her bare feet and the hoe in her 
hands told him that she, too, had to work in 
this blazing sun. 

‘*Thank you very much!” he shouted. 
“Never had a drink taste so good in my life. 
Hot work, isn’t it?’’ 

““Must be if you’re silly enough to go roaming | 
round the country done up like a big roll of | 
cotton battin’!’’ she called back. ‘‘Did you 
get away from your keeper ?’’ 

Tommy chuckled and walked over to the 
garden fence, while the girl returned to her 
hoeing among the long rows of potato hills. 
He was a little ruffled that she should make 
fun of his important self. 

“I’m coxswain of the Lake College crew,’’ 
he explained. ‘‘We’re training down here at 
Highland. It’s our first trip East, you see, and 
we’re going to race the crack university oarsmen 
of the country, five crews against us. I weigh 
too much, so they make me run it off. Foolish, 
isn’t it??? 

She turned and looked him over with a 
laughing eye. ‘‘Shucks!’’ said she. ‘‘You ain’t 
any taller than I am, and I’m only fifteen. I) 
shouldn’t think you’d pull very hard on an oar. 
They ought to give you something to make you 
grow instead of tryin’ to stunt you. I ain’t 
seen any of the races. | 
you??? | 

Thomas Hancock Martin, son of the wealthi- | 
est wheat-farmer in Minnesota, president of the 
college glee-club, editor of the Lake College | 
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THE COXSWAIN’S TRAINING 
BY RALPH D. PAINE 


as much as beef and muscle sometimes,’’ he 
retorted, severely. 

The girl pushed her sunbonnet back, and a 
shade of surprised remorse crossed her young 
face, which, Tommy noted, was pale and thin 
and tired. 

**T didn’t mean to hurt your feelin’s. Honest, 
I didn’t,’’ she apologized. ‘‘Only it seemed 
funny for a boy to be workin’ so hard for fun. 
And you do look curious in those bunched-up 
clothes. But that isn’t your fault, is it? Well, 
I must be tendin’ to my own work.’’ 

‘*Look here!’’ cried Tommy, with an inspira- 
tion. ‘‘It appears to me that you have whole 
acres of potatoes to hoe, and you aren’t strong 
enough, I can see that. What’s the matter 
with my helping you? Hard work is just what 
I’m crying for. I can leave a few pounds of 
extra weight in a potato patch as well as on the 
road, and make myself what the professor calls 
a ‘productive factor in the community.’ ’’ 

‘*My name’s Ella Wilson,’’ she said, abruptly. 
‘‘What’s yours? I near forgot my manners. 


nice of you. 
two months, and ma’s sick, and I’m tryin’ to 
do something with the crops. The neighbors 
are good-hearted when they have time for it, 











“YOU MAY BE A FIRST-RATE CREWER, 
he BUT YOU'RE A POOR HOER.’ 


| @ pretty cool head. Brains and a good eye count | Presently Ella giggled, and observed, ‘‘You | 
| may be a first-rate crewer, but you’re a poor 


hoer. Let me show you how.’’ 


Tommy took his lesson like a meek and woolly | 
| lamb, and now and then looked at his hands, 
whose palms showed signs of a fine crop of | 


blisters. At last the girl said: 
**T must go in and tend to ma and get dinner.’’ 
**Goodness me!’’ exclaimed Tommy. ‘And 
I must hustle back to lunch. 
at two o’clock, and work until four, and then 
the crew goes out for afternoon practice. But 
I can come up twice a day for the next two 


weeks, and all the fellows would come up and | 


help out if they weren’t too busy. See you 
later.’’ 

Ella thanked him again with a quivering lip, 
and a little later cheered a suffering and patient 
mother with the story of the ‘‘little white woolly 
bear that handled a hoe as if it was goin’ to bite 
him.’’ 

On the road Tommy reflected : 

‘‘l’m not going to tell the fellows about my 
new job. They’d guy me about the little coun- 


think I was loafing. But I’ll bet I’ve lost two 
pounds this morning.’’ 

When he stripped for his bath and jumped 
on the boat-house scales, the verdict was one 


Literary Monthly, and coxswain of the univer- but they’re too busy to help till hayin’ is over. hundred and twenty-seven pounds. ‘‘Hooray!’’ 


But I’ll be back | 


and the coxswain was compli- 
mented upon his successful 
martyrdom. When he returned 
to the farmhouse early in the 
afternoon, the little figure in 
the blue gingham dress, toiling 
in the potato patch, touched 
his heart. 

**Poor child!’’ thought the coxswain, 
as he drew near. ‘‘I’d hire a man for 
her in a minute, but she’d fly right up 
in the air at that kind of out-and-out 
charity. She’s all spunk and independence. 
I’ll have to get round it some other way.’’ 

They hoed steadily for two hours, and Tommy 
was pleased to find himself doing a man’s work, 
for there was much strength and vigor in his 
compact inches. Ella told him, in snatches of 
talk, of her struggles to keep the farm running. 
The hay must be cut soon, and this worried her 
more than she showed, for the horse and cow, 
which meant so much to the family, had to be 
kept through the winter. When Tommy got 
an inkling of this perplexity, he was over- 
joyed. 

“‘It is a very big hay-field,’’ he said, and 
tried not to smile as he thought of his father’s 
wide fields, across which twenty mowing- 
machines marched abreast. ‘‘I have an idea, 
Ella. My dad buys a good deal of farming 
machinery, and he has an Eastern office in 
New York. We can’t borrow a mowing-machine 
round here, you say, for some time. But I can 
write father’s agent to send me up a machine, 
and we can hitch up your old Dobbin, and 
borrow another horse somewhere. That’s one 
thing I do know how to run. Then we can 
cut the meadow in a jiffy, and I’ll ask him to 
send up a horse-rake. Then we can load the 
wagon ourselves. Little woolly bears are handy 
pets to have round a farm.’’ 

Something swelled in Ella’s throat and choked 
her. She tried to speak and could only stammer : 

‘*Not—not if it’s goin’ to cost you any money. 
You ain’t earnin’ your own livin’ yet. But— 
but it would be grand, wouldn’t it?’’ 

Meanwhile there was some curiosity in the 
crew quarters by the Hudson over the surprising 
heroism of the coxswain. 

‘*He can’t be running through the country 
five or six hours a day,’’ said the stroke, one 
day after dinner. ‘‘It would wear him to a 
frazzle. And he isn’t loafing, because he’s taken 
off ten pounds, and looks as hard as nails. 
And he puts on his sweaters and toddles off 
after breakfast, and again in the afternoon, and 
I’m blessed if he isn’t off by himself again 
for an hour before dark, after we come off the 
river.’’ 

‘**He’s a loyal little chap,’’ commented Num- 
ber 4, ‘‘and he’s ready to break his neck to 
help win. And whatever Tommy’s up to, it’s 
a good thing for him to get away from the 
quarters all he can. His nerves won’t be all 
strung up, now that he doesn’t hear rowing 
talked fourteen hours a day.’’ 

The crew had too much work on its hands to 
| think of Tommy’s affairs very long. Between 
the morning and afternoon practice hours the 
stern-faced head coach was taking the men on 
the river for extra work in a pair-oared boat, 
and in their scanty leisure time they were glad 
to loaf and rest on the lawn. 

Three days before the race Tommy Martin 
might have been seen driving the last load of 
hay to the little brown barn two miles back 
from the river, with a bright-eyed slip of a girl 
in a big sunbonnet perched on top of the fragrant 
heap. 
| ‘**I’m going to leave the mowing-machine and 
rake here,’’ he observed, ‘‘and the agent will 
send for them. They are as good as new, and 
he can ship them West to my dad in the next 
| order.’’ 

In his heart Tommy was saying: 

**And if 1 know my big-hearted father, he 
will see that they’re never sent for, after he hears 
the story of plucky little Ella.’’ 
| Her own anxieties lifted, Ella’s mind turned 


Are all the crewers like | Tommy Martin? Allright, Tommy, it’s mighty | try girl, and the young man with the hoe, and | to Tommy’s great task. 
Poor pa ain’t been dead more’n | 


**Are you crewers goin’ to win?’’ she asked, 
|eagerly. ‘‘I used to row some on the river 
before I had to keep so busy round home, and 
| my little old boat is hauled out on the bank 
somewhere close to the bridge. My, I wish I 
| could see you beat ’em all!’’ 


sity crew, drew himself up to his full height 
of five feet three inches, and felt his face flush. 
“‘T steer the boat, and it’s supposed to require 


I can just use a hired man, and thank you, | he shouted. ‘‘Three pounds off this morning, 


| and three rows of potatoes hoed. Good work!’’?| ‘‘Of course you will!’’ cried Tommy. ‘‘T’ll 


Tommy.’’ 
The coxswain set to work with great vigor. The encouraging news delighted the captain, | bring you a ticket for the observation-train, and 
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a red and blue flag, and you’re going to yell for 
Lake College every mile of the way, Ella.’’ 

She bit her lip and dropped her eyes. 

‘*Tommy, I haven’t a dress fit to be seen in, 
nor a decent pair of shoes. Me go on the train 
with all the city ladies in their beautiful clothes! 
Not much!’’ 

‘*Pshaw, I’1l see that you—I’1l give you plenty 
of —’’ 

He checked himself as she looked up angrily, 
and burst out: 

‘*You don’t mean that! I don’t want your — 
No, but I’ll be there if ma can spare me for an 
hour, and she’s a lot better lately. But I’d 
rather paddle round in my old scow, havin’ 
a good time by myself. I’ll be wavin’ for you. 
And, O Tommy,’’ and a brown little hand 
squeezed his hard, ‘‘you’re going to win over 
’em all! And you’ll steer your crew something 
splendid, won’t you?’’ 

When Lake College went out for its last 
practice spin the afternoon before the race, the 
coach,. following in his puffing launch, was grave 
and silent. The slender yellow shell jumped 
to the swing of brawny shoulders and ran 
smoothly between strokes, but there were glaring 
flaws in the rhythm of the eight big backs, and 
the oar-blades scattered the water in little spark- 
ling showers. Crouched in the stern, Tommy 
Martin shrieked through a megaphone strapped 
to his face, ‘‘Get together! You’re rushing your 
slides. You’resloppy and uneven. Makea 
clean finish. Drive it through.’’ 

The coach glanced across the river to 
where another manikin in the stern of a 
rival shell was shouting to his men. 

‘*Look at Cornell,’’ said the Lake coach 
to the ‘‘old grad’’ standing at his elbow. 
‘“‘They’re like a machine, with terrific 
drive and no fuss. Oh, but they’re smooth. 
We’ve got the strength, but we lack their 
finish. We must wear them down in the 
last mile if we’re going to be in the game 
to-morrow.’”’ 

The Western oarsmen lacked the experi- 
ence of these finished Eastern crews, but 
they knew they could row fast, and dogged 
pluck and great strength and endurance 
must be made to overcome cunning water- 
manship and years of scientific drill. 

It was in this spirit that Lake College 
paddled over to the start late the next 
afternoon. They had drawn the outside 
position, and between them and the shore 
five other crews were drifting and pulling 
round to their stake-boats. 

Tommy Martin glanced shoreward and 
saw the gay length of the observation-train, 
while the defiant cheers came faintly to the 
oarsmen as through a phonograph. Down 
the river stretched four miles of sparkling 
water, arched by the great railroad bridge 
at Poughkeepsie. Its abutments framed the 
clustered yachts and steamers waiting near 
the finish. But Tommy Martin was think- 
ing only of the flags that dipped along his 
course and the distant white mark on the top 
of the bridge, for which he must steer as 
straight as a bullet flies. 

There was a moment of tense waiting, a pistol 
barked from the referee’s launch, and Tommy 
felt the shell jump under him like a frightened 
horse. The race was on, and beyond the set 
face and bared teeth of the laboring stroke, 
‘Tommy was looking for the first mile flag. 

It flashed past in what seemed like a moment 
of time, and the coxswain stole a glance at the 
other crews. He could hardly believe his eyes. 
Lake College was racing neck and neck with 
Cornell, and the four other crews were already 
from one to three boat-lengths behind these two. 

Tommy called for a spurt, and the Westerners 
crawled up, inch by inch, until the Lake cox- 
swain was almost opposite the Cornell stroke- 
oar. But the race was no more than begun. 
Another heart-breaking mile, and the smooth 
finish and seeming deliberation of the Eastern- 
ers’ swing was picking up the lost distance. 
Tommy yelled frantically for another spurt. 

Lake College was rowing better than it knew 
how. Spurt followed spurt, one desperate rally 
after another, inspired by splendid courage 
sorely tested. 

At the three-mile flag there was not a quar- 
ter of a boat-length between the two leaders. 
Tommy was throwing water over the gasping 
stroke, who was bracing himself for the final 
fight. Now they shot under the bridge, and 
‘Tommy steered straight for the big white yacht 
that marked the end of the course. 

In this last mile the Lake coxswain was 
snarling at his men like an angry terrier, scold- 
ing, begging, imploring. They responded as 
if their lungs were of brass, their muscles steel 
cords. But Cornell hung grimly abreast of them. 

In the last half-mile Lake College risked a 
desperate chance. The stroke was run up, up, 
to thirty-eight and held there. If these eight 
men did not break under the strain, they must 
take the lead, for their rivals, coached to row 
a long, slow stroke, were showing signs of 
distress as they tried to follow this lead and 
force their stroke beyond thirty-five. 

‘*Hold it there!’’ cried Tommy. 
it! You’re nearly home!’’ 

As he swayed and strained forward, as if 
trying to help push the shell along, he looked 
ahead, across the gleaming bank of oars, and 
his face turned an ashy white. 

Dead ahead, two hundred yards away, 


**Oh, hold 
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squarely in his course, was an empty dry-goods 
box, floating high. His bow was driving straight 
at it. To strike it meant to wreck his boat and 
oars; to turn aside meant the loss of a boat- 
length and the race. It was a cruel dilemma. 
If Tommy wrenched his rudder hard over, it 
would throw the shell off her keel, and wholly 
demoralize his straining crew. 

Before he could more than gasp in dismay, 
he saw a battered, little flat-bottomed skiff dart 
from among the crowded yachts a few yards 
away. A slender figure in a big sunbonnet was 
pulling wildly at two stumpy oars. The jerky 
and splashing progress seemed forlornly slow, 
as the Lake College shell rushed toward her. 

Then the bow of the skiff crashed into the 
floating box, the girl fell backward with the 
shock, but instantly the sunbonnet rose un- 
daunted. The girl flung the knotted end of the 
painter across the obstacle in a despairing effort. 
The rope caught on a projecting bit of iron hoop 
and held. She scratched the river furiously 
with her oars, and the sluggish box turned to 
swing after the skiff. 

As she tugged with all her store of strength, 
the big box followed in her wake. With a 
rattling roar the Lake College shell shot past 
so close that the spray from the port oars flew 
in the girl’s face. 

Tommy could only yell, ‘‘Good boy, Ella!’’ 
| and his crew was swooping down to the finish 





DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


ON TIPTOE ACROSS THE YARD. 


line, half a length in the lead. And this was 
their lead when the big red and blue flag of 
Lake College fluttered down from the judge’s 
boat. 

After the victors had bathed and dressed in 
the boat-house, and thumped each other in 
delirious joy until it was a wonder their ribs 
were not caved in, Tommy Martin and the 
captain of the crew walked up the country road 
together, while the coxswain told the story of 
the amateur farm-hand. 

‘*T don’t know how we are going to get square 
with the little girl,’’ said the captain, slowly. 
**TIn the first place, she got you down to a hun- 
dred and ten pounds, and I[ believe that came 
pretty near making a difference of half a boat- 
length in four miles. And then she wins the 
race for us beyond a doubt by dragging that 
box out of the course. Why, your father would 
have given ten thousand dollars out of his own 
pocket rather than have you beaten to-day. 
And you know what the college will think 
about it. Old ‘Pop’ Merrywether, ’67, who 
was on his yacht, was so crazy about it that he 
rushed over to the boat-house to tell me he was 
ready to adopt the girl, whoever she was, or 
send her to Europe, or do any other foolish 
thing.’’ 

**She isn’t that kind,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘Wait 
till you meet her. Oh, there she is, leading 
| the old horse down the lane to water.’’ 

The six-foot captain twisted his mustache 
bashfully when introduced, and said: 

“*Miss Wilson, I’m proud to shake hands with 
you. You did what not one man in all those 
| crowds had the nerve and wit to think of. And 
| you risked losing your life in a smash-up with 
our shell. Now we’re going to have a big dinner 
over at the hotel across the river, and we want 
you to come back with us as the guest of honor. 
The fellows will mob us if we don’t bring you 
with us.’’ 

“*Can’t leave ma,’ replied Miss Wilson. ‘‘It 
was nothing at all to do. Of course I wasn’t 
going to sit there like a bump on a log and see 
Tommy licked. He’s been too good to me.”’ 

“But we owe you more than we can ever 
repay,’’ insisted the captain. ‘‘We are under 
tremendous obligations. The West won’t be big 
enough to hold Lake College after this. And 
we'll feel like whipped pups if you won’t let 
us even thank you.’’ 

“T tell you what you do,” said Ella, after a 
| moment of reflection. ‘‘You just come in and 
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| sit down and tell ma all about it. It will do 
‘her more good than a hogshead of medicine. 
And she’]] be that proud! My!’’ 

The captain and the coxswain were belated 
arrivals at the dinner, but they had threshed 
out a plan which was approved by the joyous 
party amid huge applause. The captain ex- 
plained it in a little speech: 

‘*She’s the pluckiest little thing you ever saw, 
fellows, and as proud as Lucifer. But after 


| we had argued ourselves hoarse, and Tommy 
had threatened to cry if she wouldn’t let us pay 


our debts, we persuaded her that Lake College 
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Y old home coun- 
ty in Maine was 
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settled largely ta 
by people of purely 
| English descent, who brought with them not 
| only a distinctly English pronunciation of the 
| language, but many of the games and pastimes 
of old England. Among these was the custom 
| of going a-maying every spring—although very 
‘often scarcely a flower had appeared, and 
snow-drifts were still lingering in the hol- 
lows and in the lee of the fences and 
thickets. 

Rarely, indeed, were we -able to find 
more than a few hepaticas and stonecrops. 
Wakerobins were never in bloom, or violets, 
or even the arbutus, or Mayflower. 

Spring there was really too backward 
for May-day fétes. Only once, in my 
youngest remembrance, was a May-pole 
raised, and pretty Selma Eastman crowned 
queen of the May. 

Going a-maying had already begun to give 
place to the more American -and livelier 
pastime of hanging May-baskets on May- 
day night—a custom less ancient but far 
more frolicsome. Hard running and much 
wild excitement often attended the hanging 
of May-baskets. 

Ridicule fell to the boy who was caught 
in the act. The boy setting off to hang 
a May-basket must approach the house 
door, affix his offering to it, and knock 
three times; and it might happen that the 
girls within, or their unfeeling brothers, 
were lying in wait, peeping out, maybe, at 
some dark window. Then hardly would the 
first knock be given when out would rush 
the whole ambuscade, shouting exultantly. 
Here was where the hard running came in, 
with frantic dodging and doubling about 
yard fences, wood-piles and corn-cribs. 

Selma Eastman was a slim, quiet, wild- 
rose of a girl, with shy eyes and a wealth 
of wavy brown hair; and she seemed never 

to realize how pretty she was, or to take note of 
the admiration that was showered upon her. 
For there was not a boy round there who did 
not worship her in his heart. 

Of all these youthful admirers, none, I think, 
was more fond or devoted than my brother 
Poley. This may explain why he set off one 
evening—and took me along with him—to hang 
a May-basket. 

It was a rather fine basket and well filled. 
There was a pound of chocolates, a little volume 
of Longfellow’s poems, a game of authors,-and 
other little things which he thought would 
please Selma. I did not feel any great interest 
in it myself; but brother must stand by brother, 
particularly when he is a twin brother, so I 
went along to help him out. 

It was not altogether a safe place to go to 
by night on such an errand. Mr. Eastman, 
the father, was not well disposed toward visiting 
boys. Moreover, he had a big Newfoundland 
dog, old Scoge, who had a reputation for biting 
at night. So Poley coaxed me to go along, with 
a club for the dog, in case he was set upon us. 
Poley’s own hands were too full of the May- 
basket, which, with its long, crinkled paper 
streamers, was about the worst thing possible to 
transport two miles across country by night. 

There was no moon. The night was a little 
moist and misty, but not very dark; and the 
loons were calling to one another on the lake 
down the valley. We proceeded by a lumber 
road, through wood-lots, till within half a mile 
of the Eastman farm; then we followed a cart 
road across the fields. 

In a general way we knew the place; and 
Poley had driven past two or three days previ- 
ously, and observed all the surroundings care- 
fully. The Eastmans had built a new house 
the previous season, and had moved into it at 
New-year’s, but the old house had not yet been 
taken down; it stood about fifty yards down 
the road from the new one, on the other side. 

This old house, now empty, had what is called 
a bulkhead door, leading into the cellar from 
the outside at the south end. The bulkhead 
door was open, and Poley’s scheme was—after 
hanging his May-basket—to hide in the old 
cellar. 

I did not like the idea very well myself at 
first; but on going down there and striking 
matches, we discovered under an old bin a 
good hiding-place—even if any one came looking 
in the cellar with a lamp. For what we most 
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owed her a little something. All her mother 
needs is plenty of good food and no worry, and 
she’ll soon be as strong as ever. One of Tommy’s 
hobbies on that Minnesota ranch of his is a 
chicken-farm. We’re going to pack them both 
out there next month, and Mrs. Wilson is going 
to be tucked away in a neat little cottage, with 
two or three men to help her, and she’ll be the 
boss of the poultry department. She is awfully 
wise about the hen products. And Ella is going 
to school, and some of these days she may be 
a co-ed at Lake. Let’s give the new cheer for 
the girl who won the race.’’ 


ONCE ON A MAY NIGHT 
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desired was some secure 

a Se see covert hard by, where 

Oye p. $:7 we could hear our pur- 

’ suers searching for us 

and listen to what they said, so as to tell them 
of it afterward. 


We examined the bin. It was a very large 


| box, and had been turned bottom up; but by 
| lifting one side and supporting it with a prop, 


we could both creep under, and let it down over 


| us in case we heard any one come to the bulk- 


head door. 

By this time it was nearly ten o’clock, but 
there was a light still showing in the sitting- 
room of the new house; and we waited there 
by the corner of the old house for ten or fifteen 
minutes for that to go out. Apparently the 
family had now gone to bed. Everything was 
very quiet, not a sound anywhere save the 
distant roar of the brook over the mill-dam. 
The coast seemed clear and all the omens 
propitious. 

None the less, there were Philistines abroad 
that night, and I now wonder that we had not 
been more sharply on the lookout for other boys, 
there on the same errand as ourselves. Beauty 
is likely to have more than one admirer. 

But after waiting a little longer, we crept up 
in the lee of the garden fence to the house yard. 
Poley then shook out the pink and white 
streamers of his basket, went on tiptoe across 
the yard to the front door, and attaching his 
gift to the door-knob, gave three tremendous 
knocks and ran. 

Almost instantly a window was raised up- 
stairs, and we heard a girl’s laugh; the dog in 
the stable began barking savagely. But we 
scudded away in cover of the garden fence, and 
soon were back at the old house and down the 
bulkhead stairs in that dark cellar. No one 
seemed to have issued forth. Scoge was still 
barking inside the stable. 

‘*That’s all right!’? Poley chuckled. ‘‘They 
won’t find us.’’ ‘ 

But there was-a slight noise of the floor 
creaking in the old house overhead. ‘‘Sh!’’ I 
whispered. ‘*Somebody’s up there.’’ 

‘*T guess not,’’ said Poley. We listened. 
There certainly was some one up there, and if 
we had been wise we would have slipped out 
of that cellar and taken to our heels. We were 
so mystified, however, that we stood listening. 

The next moment the bulkhead door closed 
with a bang, and exultant voices yelled, ‘‘We’ve 
got ye! We’ve got ye! Ye can’t get out!’’ 
Then we heard stones and bits of timber piled 
on the door. 

**Who is it?’’ Poley whispered, in vast 
dismay. ‘‘Sounds like Bill Mosher’s voice— 
and he’s mad with us!’’ There appeared to 
be three of them. 

‘* Hangin’ May- baskets to Sel Eastman, 
aha!’’? mocked another voice. ‘‘You’ll catch 
it! We’re goin’ to raise a crew, and we’ll ride 
ye on a rail up to the house!’’ 

‘*That’s Luke Robbins. He hates us, too,’’ 
whispered Poley. ‘‘What shall we do?’’ 

What, indeed! Those young wretches who 
had entrapped us had no doubt come there to 
hang May-baskets themselves, and were lurking 
in the old house all the while. And they had 
gone to raise a crowd! For years there had 
been no love lost between the boys of our school 
district and these fellows. And now they had 
us in their power! There was no knowing 
what miserable piece of vengeance they might 
wreak on us. 

**What shall we do? Oh, what can we do?’’ 
Poley kept saying to me. 

**Yes, what shall we do?’ said I. ‘‘A 
pretty scrape you’ve got us both into with your 
May-basket !’’ 

We struck a match and went up the flight of 
stairs which led to the cellar door inside the 
house, but found it fast; apparently it was 
nailed up. That bulkhead door was the only 
way out of the cellar; and those rogues had 
piled half a ton of stones on it. The one little 
high cellar window was banked over with earth 
outside, the usual winter banking to keep out 
frost. We were trapped. Really there was noth- 
ing we could do—but wait the return of our 
enemies. There we stood in the dark, listening. 

Suddenly there was a little noise outside at 
the bulkhead door—not at all like the racket 
and rush we expected when the boys came. I 
thought at first it was a rat. 

Then there was a scraping noise, as if a 
stone was being slowly and painfully dragged 
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off the bulkhead door. ‘‘There’s somebody | 
there,’’ Poley whispered. ‘‘Who can it be?’’ 
Then another stone was dragged off, then 
another, and slowly a larger one, as it seemed. 
We stood spellbound, for surely this was not 
Bill Mosher and his crew! One by one the | 
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HE experience of most 
anglers who fish for salm- 
on in New Brunswick, 
the Province of Quebec or 

on the Labrador coast is gained 
up-river. They leave the settle- 
ments at the mouth, and having 
been poled ten, twenty or thirty 
. miles, throw the Jock Scott and 
Silver Doctor out of sight or sound of 
every-day life. Picturesque mountains 
flank the curves of now dashing, now 
gliding waters ; camp-fires burn before the 
comfortable rustic cabins which shelter 
the sportsmen, and their only disturbers 
are black flies, which bite quietly, and 
mosquitoes, whose noisy hum is to many a 
worse torment. 

I have often had such a glorious outing—fish- 
ing usually from a boat manned by two guides, 
but sometimes, where a beach or a clearing | 
permitted, from the river bank. | 

Of late years, however, my lines have been cast | 
amid more unusual surroundings. By leaving | 
Quebec and travelling northeast for about eight | 
hours, I reach my railroad destination. 
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stones were dragged and rolled off, each evi- | present,’’ followed instantly by light steps run- | but had barely reached the edge of the wood- 


dently with a great effort; and then the door | 
was lifted up a crack. | 

We were on the point of dashing at it up the | 
stairs, when a little low voice said, ‘‘You can | 
get out now—-and—thank you for your pretty | 
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ning for the new house. 

It was Selma. From her chamber window 
she had heard something of what had passed, 
and had come loyally to the rescue. 

We were not long getting out of the cellar, 
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SALMON - 
IN A TOWN 


BY ROBERT GRANT 


FISHING 














on the same side as the sawmill, and just below | 
it, is named from a long section of ancient and 
untrimmed deals, which, like a huge piece of 
shaggy black wedding-cake, juts out from the | 
mill between the main stream and the mill-race. | 
Used as a wharf on which to pile lumber, it | 
serves as a stand from which to cast a salmon- | 
fly across the current. At its extreme end is a 
ladder, down which one has to make a precipi- | 
tate descent to the boat below in order to follow | 
the salmon which choose—as most of them do— 
to make a bold rush for liberty through the 
central arch of the bridge. 

The Slip is a narrow plank walk running out 





There | at right angles from the wharf close to the fall, | cessful. 


most salmon bear heavily on the rod when they 
take the fly. But the next moment the line 
slackened, and I realized that he was shooting 
obliquely toward me. 

When I had reeled in the line, he was between 
me and the fall in the heavy water. Next he 
made two mad rushes across river toward The 
Slabs, returning at the close of each to his station 
near the dam. My reflection was that he would 
tire himself out, and that I would kill him from 
The Slip in the shoaler eddy on my right hand. 

When he had sulked, as I thought, long 
enough, I gave him more butt, hoping to induce 
him to change his position. The plan was suc- 
The fish made a strong, deliberate run 


a French-Canadian habitant meets me with his | constructed each year by our boatmen. Standing | down-stream, causing my reel to whir musically, 
buckboard, and we follow the road along the| high above the foaming water, the angler who | and keeping on his course with such relentless 


seashore for thirty miles. The journey is made | hooks a fish is sure to have a battle royal before | strength as to change my security to apprehen- | 
in about four hours by fleet little horses,—one he can land him, and more than likely to lose | sion. 


for each vehicle,—which are so tough that they 
go and return the same day. 

follows the coast. On my left lies the broad | 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, on my right a rising land- 
scape, up which stretch long, narrow French- 
Canadian farms to the forest line. 

On the way one passes through three small 
hamlets, each consisting of a single street of 
French-speaking fishers or farmers, predomi- 
nated over by a solid church with a gleaming 
tin-coated spire. Open-air ovens, crows cawing 
on the beach, and many pigs with wooden 
collars and litters of tiny piglets dot the roadside. 
The wind blows straight and cold from the 
gulf, so that an ulster is comfortable, although 
the lilaes are on the point of blooming. 


At the Village Inn. 


HE buckboard stops at last before a little 

inn in a village of some fifteen hundred 

inhabitants. Our party has a friendly lien 
on the entire house for the ensuing three weeks. 
The landlord, with his wife and children, is 
at the door to greet us, and to carry our traps 
to the tiny rooms reserved for us. Only French 
is spoken here, a queer patois which might | 
disconcert Parisians. 

In front of us flows the river in which we 
are to fish for salmon, and at right angles with 
the front door runs the wooden bridge, connecting | 
the two sides of the town, with five buttressed | 
arches and wide enough for two teams abreast. | 
Raised planks for the horses’ feet and a low | 
dividing bulwark indicate the lines of passage. 
From the porch of our abode we command the 
approach to it, and at the same time a compre- 
hensive view of the landscape. 

But my first impulse leads me to the center 
of the bridge, from which I peer down to try 
to detect the shadowy forms of salmon. A | 
week or so later they will be lying there by the 
score, gray, sulky monsters likely to rise at any 
moment, but when no one can tell. Just now 
the river is too high and the current too swift 
to afford a glimpse of them, if they are there. 

It is good to be here again. The stream rushes 
foaming under my feet, and glides away toward 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence in plain sight not more 
than half a mile away. Below the bridge the 
river widens slightly, and flows with milder 
ripples for some five hundred yards; then it 
curves and falls into a surging, twisting rapid. 

At the head of this is one of the pools—the 
easy pool, for to fish it is like fishing other salmon 
rivers. At the foot of the rapid is another pool, 
beyond which the river runs at a gentle pace 
until it slips round the corner of a spit of shingle 
and sand and joins the gulf. The bridge itself 
commands a third pool. The two remaining 
pools are behind me. I have merely to face 
about and cross to the other rail of the bridge | 
to be close to them. 

Three hundred yards distant a waterfall con- 
fronts the eye—a dam built for the needs of two 
mills, one on each bank. The smaller of these 
is idle ; the other, a sawmill, is the chief industry 
of the town. Its chimney—a rusty red iron 
cylinder—emits a cloud of smoke by day and 
becomes a veritable pillar of fire by night, for 
the machinery is never at rest except for repairs. 

The tide is out,—for here the tide ebbs and 
flows, —so that the river is alive with little waves 
foaming over concealed rocks. When the tide 
is high, the stretch from the bridge to the dam 
becomes a creamy lake, and the salmon will 
not take the fly. But at the rising tide, when 
the sea is mingling with the river, but has not | 
made it brackish, is the best time to fish. 

One has the choice of ‘The Slabs’’ and ‘The | 
Slip,’’ as we call the pools, and each of them 
is interesting in its way. The Slabs. which is 








shopkeepers taking an after- 


him altogether if he is obliged to forsake the | 


his noble prey. 
One afternoon last June I was fishing above | 
the bridge from The Slip. 
The tide was out and had 
only just turned, so that all 
the rocks in the river which 
were accustomed to make 
their presence felt on the 
surface of the waters were 
demanding tribute in the 
form of foam and swirls and 
picturesque undulations. 
One of my companions 
was casting from The Slabs 
opposite, a third was dan- 
gling his fly over the bridge, 
and the fourth had gone 
down to the rapid. On the 
bridge itself were a num- 
ber of spectators—children, 


noon rest after the easy- 
going labors of the day, and 
sailors from the ships in 
the offing, which bear away 
the deals manufactured 
at the sawmill. 

Salmon-fishing for all the 
inhabitants of the town has 
a vivid interest, tempered by 
the melancholy conscious- 
ness that they are forbidden 
by law to participate in it. 
Consequently the playing 
and landing of a fine fish by 
one of the lessees of the river 
must arouse mingled emo- 
tions in the onlookers. Yet 
generous curiosity is always 
uppermost in the crowd 
which surrounds the success- 
ful fisherman. 

On the other hand, it is 
necessary to guard the river 
against the depredations of 
those who find it hard to 
understand why big, savory 


THE ARCH. 


fish should lie at their very doors, and they be! pole, and jabbered an ejaculation which meant | followed after. 


forbidden to help themselves. The annual tale | 
of the slaughter of salmon under the mills by | 
murderous-looking spears repeats itself in spite 
of the efforts of our hired guardians, who prow] | 
round at night and now and then capture some 

poacher, who has rigged a net near the mouth 

of the river, bent on a wholesale bag. 


A Cast from ‘‘The Slip.’’ 


OR the villager who has nothing to do it is | 
amusing to stand on the bridge at the side 
of the angler who has that post, for the fly 

is dropped down gingerly and dangled in a per- | 
pendicular line. If a salmon rises, he comes | 
well out of water and gulps the lure, or changes | 
his mind at the last moment with a dramatic 
revelation of his bulk which is most thrilling. 
If he goes down with the hook in his mouth, 
his captor is obliged to scurry as rapidly as 
possible to the end of the bridge in the direction | 
of our little inn, climb the fence, and cross on 
a narrow plank to a sort of wharf, from which 
the lively monster—for our fish average about | 
twenty pounds—can be played to advantage. 
At his heels is apt to follow an absorbed group | 


| of townspeople. 


On this particular afternoon, when I was fish- | 
ing from The Slip, I hooked a salmon at nearly 
the full length of my cast just after the line had 
straightened with the current. The pressure 
indicated a good-sized fish; yet in strong water 


I MAINTAINED A 
SUFFICIENTLY TAUT 
LINE TO STEER THE 
FISH SOMEWHAT IN 
HIS PASSAGE UNDER 


delay. 


| arch. 


My boatman, Johnny Vaillant-Coeur,—a ver- 





unmistakably, ‘‘He is going down!’’ 

He certainly was, and there was no time for 
I beat a hasty retreat along the plank, 
keeping my rod uplifted as well as I could. 
Close to where the platform joins the wharf I 
let myself down into my boat. 

‘Follow him! Follow him!’’ I eried, for 
the sight of my reel warned me that the line 
was going out much faster than I could afford. 
Was my victim never going to stop? For most 
fish slacken their course in the deeper water 
just above the central arch of the bridge. 

It is no easy matter to guide a wooden canoe 
safely among the tortuous ways of a river alive 
with rocks, to descend speedily and yet surely, 
not so fast as to outstrip the fish, and not so 
slowly that the length of line in the water im- 


| pairs the sportsman’s control of the struggler 
He of the valiant heart, with mus- | 


for liberty. 
cles of steel, picked his way deftly and coolly. 





land, across the fields from the house, when we 
heard the boys bear down on the place. They 
found the bulkhead door open, and while they 
stood round in bewilderment we jeered them 
exultantly, then sped away for home. 


ay & a ey 


turned the boat toward the shore, 
planning to get abreast of or 
below the salmon. 

But to my surprise, the fish 
seemed stronger than ever, and 
showed no sign of givingin. On 
the contrary, his progress, strange 
to state, although less rapid on 
account of the more moderate 
current, was just as determined. I applied 
more and more pressure, giving him all the 
butt I dared. But instead of running up, 
he kept on running down, or if he paused, 
he did not yield an inch, and after a 
moment started off again. 

Johnny looked bewildered and a little 
scornful, ‘* C’est un gros!” he said, never- 
theless. 

I did not know whether he was wn gros or not. 
I had not judged him to be exceptionally large at 
the outset: but to tell the truth, he had concealed 
his size from us, for not once had he leaped out of 
water, as is customary with lively salmon. I felt 
puzzled and on my mettle. Yet if he would not 
stop, there was nothing to do but follow him. 






Down the Rapids. 


E was running out far too long a line, and 
I glanced apprehensively at my boatman 
of the valiant heart, who with a grunt 


The route closely | plank for the shore in the endeavor to pursue | itable hero name,—who was already standing dropped his pole, and by a few strokes of his 
in the bow of my boat ready for any emergency, 
shrugged his shoulder above his steel-pointed 


paddle put us on even terms again. Yet on we 
| went, the salmon continuously holding his own, 
until in the deep water of 
the channel he appeared to 
have acquired fresh energy. 
Already we were out of 
hailing distance from the 
bridge, and the descent of 
the heavy rapid below the 
easy pool was looming up 
as an imminent possibility. 

I was applying all the 
force I dared. Should the 
tackle break, all would 
be over. I had occasion- 
ally been down the rapid 
with fish hooked at the 
easy pool, so the prospect 
of a descent caused me 
no special concern. What 
bothered me was wonder 
why I should be so helpless 
at this stage of the contest. 
If the salmon kept on at 
this rate, he would soon 
be in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and his true weight 
would never be ascer- 
tained, 

Yes, he was going down 
the rapid. There was no 
longer room for doubt on 
that score. Johnny had 
ceased to grunt, and facing 
stern reality, was nerving 
himself for the impetuous 
plunge. Close ahead we 
could see the white swirl 
of the breakers, the crest of 
the decline, where the river 
falls at a sharper angle, and 
after a convulsive effort to 
stand on its head, leaps 
forward again in an angry, 
foaming torrent. Into and 
down it the salmon sped 
like a race-horse, and we 
For a moment our boat seemed 
to be at the mercy of the gaping rocks so close 
to the surface, as it plunged and swung, but the 
dexterous paddle guarded us from contact, or 
from being upset. 

In another breath we had dashed to the foot 
of the rapid, and I was reeling hard again, 
this time nearly abreast of my fish, which was 
swimming slowly ahead in the slacker water. 

Had the swift descent dazed him? At all 
events, he was resting a little. I got a taut line 
as soon as possible, and presently, at a sign 

from Johnny, left my boat for the pebbly beach 
| which skirts the island at the foot of the rapid. 
From this higher situation I could get a better 
leverage on the fish. It was important to check 
| him here, for if he left the shallower water and 
| got under way in the channel, he was likely to 
escape. 


The End of the Battle. 


We reached the foot of the rapid just as the | 


salmon sailed under the bridge, and by dint of 
reeling I maintained a sufficiently taut line to 
steer the fish somewhat in his passage under the 
The eager spectators hastily crossed to 
the opposite rail to see us emerge. Of course I 
had to lower the point of my rod materially; 
but as we came out from the arch and I renewed 
my pressure, the salmon was still on. 

A fish thus safely conducted under the bridge 
is ordinarily killed in the stretch of quieter 
water at this point, and Johnny instinctively 


FELT him with my reel. He did not yield 
an inch, yet he remained stationary, as if he 
were loath to move. Knowing that my tackle 
was good, I used a little harder pressure. As 
I did so, something flashed at the end of my 
line, and simultaneously Johnny uttered a grunt 
of satisfied comprehension. What we saw was 
the salmon’s tail, waving like the plume of 
Navarre, but in this case a signal of distress. 
It was clear what had happened, and his 
hitherto successful efforts to baffle me were 
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now explained. 
tip of the tail, and so had been comparatively 
free to run. Yet to be able to waggle the tail 
without impediment was essential to sustained 
progress, and he had fallen at last a victim to 
exhaustion. 
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He had been hooked in the| At the end, when we gaffed him, he was nearly 
Poor fellow, he had made a _ valiant | 


dead. 
struggle! His weight was twenty-four pounds, 
only a little larger than the average run of the 
fish in the river. But he had given me more 


Slowly but surely I towed him in. | sport than half a dozen of his fellows. 
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CHAPTER ONE. 

HE editor of the Azalea Clarion sat at 

his desk, gazing out into a great pine- 

tree which shaded the sanctum window. 

In a knot of one huge limb two little birds 

had their tiny nest, and were rearing a brood. 

Their small housekeeping affairs were a won- 

derful comfort to the editor in the stress of the 

hardest season he had ever known. At this 

moment the little cock was singing, perched 

upon a tiny twig, and the editor laughed as he 
caught the faint, shrill sound. 

‘It looks as if being a bird were 
business,’’ he said, half- 
whimsically addressing the 
wee singer. ‘‘But I sup- 
pose you, too, have prob- 
lems, as big as you can 
deal with, little chap.’’ 

‘‘May I come in, Mr. 
Curry?”’ asked some one 
in the doorway. 

The editor looked up 
with a smile at a dark- 
faced, handsome young 
man, who stood waiting 
his permission to enter. 

‘*Come in!’’ he called, 


easy 


heartily. ‘‘Comein! I’m 
glad to see you!’’ 

But, warmly as Mr. 
Curry spoke, the new- 


comer advanced as if not 
quite sure of his welcome. 

**Glad to see you,’’ the 
editor said again. He liked 
Matteo Silva, and the 
young Portuguese was par- 
ticularly welcome just at 
this moment. 

“Tl have a little busi- 
ness,’’ Matteo responded, 
plunging at once into his 
errand. ‘‘Some notices of 
road-work. They must go 
into the paper, and then I 
must have the usual fifty 
copies of each, on slips of 
paper, to post up.’’ 

“T see’? Curry said, 
glancing over the ‘‘copy”’ 
for three notices of pro- 
posed road-work. 

‘“‘New culverts on the 
Francisca slough road, 
eh?’’ he commented. 
**High time, too. You’ve 
made us mend our ways 
‘ since you became road- 
master, Matteo.’’ 

The young man was im- 
mediately on the defensive. 

‘*T’ve spent less of the public money and 
got more work done for it than any other road- 
master the district ever had, Mr. Curry,’’ he 
said. 

‘*T believe it,’”? was the prompt reply. 
**You’re the most effective official we’ve had 
in my day. You speak as though I were 
reproaching you.’’ 

Matteo flushed. 

‘*Well, Mr. Curry,’”’ he said, with a bitter 
little laugh, ‘‘I know, of course, that you’re 
opposed to me —’’ 

“‘Opposed to you? 
into your head ?’’ 

The flush deepened. ‘‘Well,’’ he stammered, 
“‘every one knows the Clarion is down on the 
Portuguese. ’’ 

‘*No one knows that,’’ Curry said, emphat- 
ically. ‘‘And if every one, or any one, thinks 
it, he makes a mighty big blunder.’’ Then, 
as he saw the trouble in his listener’s frank 
face, he continued, more quietly : 

‘*What I do think, Matteo, is that most of 
your countrymen have not been long enough 
in the country to know anything about our 
polities. Left to themselves, they wouldn’t try 
to meddle with them, either. 


Never! What put that 


squads, that are doing mischief.’’ 
Young Silva was about to speak, 
editor waved his hand. 


**We can’t have too many citizens like you, | 
**but the Portuguese vote in 


Matteo,’’ he said, 
the last few years has given us some pretty 
hard officials.’ 

‘*We all have to learn, Mr. Curry,’”’ the} 
young man pleaded. ‘‘You can’t say 
Portuguese don’t make honest, peaceable citi- 
zens.’ 

**Noone can say that, Matteo.’’ 
reply was prompt and hearty. ‘‘And that re- 
minds me,’’ he went on, 
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By Adeline Knapp 


to be allowed to come and learn the trade. | and they’re bad comrades for a county superin- 
| tendent of education. ’’ 








Tony says his father is willing, and he begged 
me to get your consent. ’’ 

Matteo showed a beautiful set of teeth in a 
broad smile. 

‘*Oh, that Tony!’’ he said, 
‘*He wants to be a printer. 
an editor some day; but first he must go to 
school.’’ 

There was a ring of brotherly pride in the 
young man’s voice as he continued : 

‘“Tony must have an education. 


indulgently. 


I mean to 





| You know he was teacher here then.’’ 
| break of feeling came into Matteo’s voice. 


send him to college when he’s ready. 





ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


“GET THE DOCTOR, MANUEL! GO QUICKI” 
what I wanted. I’ll give Tony the chance. 
He’s a bright boy, sir.’’ 

‘*You went through the high school, didn’t 
you, Matteo?’’ 

‘*No. I had one year only. 
till I could earn the money. 
old; I couldn’t go any more.’’ 

Curry looked his interest, and the young 
Portuguese went on with his story: 

‘*T was fourteen when we came here. Father 
thought that was old enough for me to doa 
man’s work, and I was doing it when Mr. 
| Wilder coaxed father to let me go to school. 
A little 


I had to wait 
Then I got too 


**Mr. Wilder was the making of me,’’ he said, 
warmly. ‘‘I’d be an ignorant laborer to-day 
but for him. Oh, he’s a fine man, Mr. Curry! 
You don’t know him, or you’d be out strong 
for him this election.’’ 

The editor was all attention now. Wilder 
was county superintendent of education, and a 





It’s the unscru- | 
pulous politicians, so-called, who vote them in | 


but the 


the | 


| never paid for it. 
The editor’s | 


‘that a certain young | 
Portuguese citizen has been in here again, teasing | 


| candidate for reélection. He had a firm hold on 
Merle township. Years before, when just out 
of college, young, enthusiastic and ambitious, 
he had been principal of the Azalea school. 
“T’d be hoeing potatoes to-day if it hadn’t 
been for him,’’ the road-master repeated, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘and I’ll work for him till I drop.’’ 
**Even if you know he isn’t the best man ?’’ 
Curry asked, quietly. 
‘*But he is the best man. 
Look at our new schoolhouses! Look at the 
| work he does, I’ve known him to drive twenty 
| miles in the rain just to talk sense into some 
cub of a schoolboy that was fighting his teacher. ’’ 
‘*Tlow about Mr. Wilder’s new house in the 
| city, Matteo?’’ the editor asked. ‘‘His salary 
How about his trying to get 
the south end school lands turned over to that 
transit company ?’’ 
Young Silva looked troubled. 
‘*That was the politicians’ doings, 


Look at his record. 








He says he’ll be | 
‘to himself. 


That’s | 





|that Durton business. 





Mr. Wilder had to seem to fall in with them, 
but you know the franchise was defeated.’’ 


‘“‘Thanks to Judge Armstrong, yes. How 
about the Durton School contract —’’ 
“Oh, that’s going to be all right. That was | 


the fault of the trustees. You can’t blame Mr. 
Wilder for that.’’ 

‘*You’re a better friend than advocate, 
Matteo,’’ Curry said, kindly. ‘‘Must you go?’’ 
he added, as his visitor rose. ‘‘I understand | 
your feeling for Mr. Wilder.’’ He laida hand | 
on the young man’s arm as he spoke. ‘‘He is | 
a bright man. Four years ago he was the most 
promising man we had. I loved him then 
myself. But he’s got in with the politicians, 


‘*Just you see how soon he’!l shake ’em off 
once he’s reélected,’’ the road-master said, from 
the doorway. ‘‘I must get out to Calicortus 
now, Mr. Curry, but you watch him. He’s a 
good man. I know him better than you,’’ and 
he was gone. 

‘*Now isn’t that a shame!’’ the editor said 
‘*That’s one of the best young fel- 
lows in the county, and these rascals are making 
a mere tool of him.’’ 


He rose from his desk and went out into. 


the composing-room. 


‘‘Where’s that broken con- | 


necting-rod of the jobber, 


foreman. ‘‘I’Il take it over 
to the shop.’’ 

Johnson brought the rod, 
and taking it, the editor 
went out into the street. 
A moment or two later 
he reached the blacksmith 
shop of John Odard, who 
was also a justice of the 
peace and the local politi- 
cal ‘‘boss.’’ 


side an anvil, directing the 
work of his apprentice, 
sturdy Portuguese youth. 
Odard turned about as the 
editor entered the shop. 
“Ah, Mr. Curry!’’ he 
said, suavely. Odard’s 
manner was one of his best 
cards in the game of poli- 
tics as he played it. ‘‘I’m 
letting our young friend 
Manuel here make a set of 
shoes for the Ralston filly. 
She goes against her rec- 
ord at Santa Jessica next 
week, and she may beat it 
wearing these shoes.’’ 
The apprentice at the 
forge looked proud and 


shoe he was fashioning into 


bellows. 
pang of admiration for the 
blacksmith’s clever tact. 
No wonder the man was a 
township leader when he 
took such pains to win the | 
good-will of even a Portu- | 
guese apprentice lad. 

The matter of a new 
connecting-rod for the job- 
press was quickly settled, 
and Odard himself opened up the subject that 
was foremost in his caller’s mind. 

“I suppose, Mr. Curry,’’ he said, smoothly, 
as he moved a little distance from the forge 
and anvil where the boy was at work, ‘‘the 


Clarion’s on the right side in the county elec- | 


tion ?”’ 

‘*Depends upon what you call the right side.’’ 

‘*Well, now, there ain’t any two sides, are 
there, to the question of who the people want 
for superintendent of education ?’’ 

**1’?m not so sure.’’ 

**But Wilder’s been a faithful worker these 
two terms. It’d be a pity to turn him out 
now.’? 

“Why ?”? 

‘‘Why? Why, because he’s needed! 
cause of education’d suffer without him. 
that reason enough ?’’ 

The editor smiled. 

**Aren’t you confusing the cause of education 
and the cause of the contractors, Mr. Odard? 
A new superintendent would be awkward, I 
suppose, until that Durton School matter is 
settled. ’’ 

The boss laid a large hand on his visitor’s 
shoulder. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Curry,’’ he said, soothingly, 
“‘don’t you go believing a word you hear about 


The 
Ain’t 


Wilder’s enemies. Durton business? It’s dirty 


business, that’s what I say, put up to blacken | 


the best, the most devoted man we ever had in 
this county.’’ 

Odard was a natural orator, and he waved 
his free hand grandly in the air. 

‘*‘Wilder’s a good man, Mr. Curry, a true 
man, and a great educator. He ain’t afraid of 
makin’ enemies when he knows he’s doin’ 
right — 


“‘Some of his enemies are pretty sterling 


| men, ’? Curry interrupted. 
Mr. Curry. | 


**And yow’re a sterling man, sir,’’ was the 





Johnson ?”? he asked of the | 


He found the smith be- | 


conscious as he thrust the | 


the fire and bent to the | 
Curry felt a little | 


It’s all the work of |. 








ee 
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**But you’re sadly misled 
—sadly misled.’’ The phrase was repeated 
impressively. ‘‘There’s always some one to 
throw stones, sir, and just now a lot of sus- 
| Picious old mossbacks are throwin’ stones at 
IW lider. Don’t you pay any attention to 
em.’ 

‘But consider the character of his enemies —’’ 

Curry began. 
‘*No, sir!’’ thundered the smith. ‘‘I consider 
| the character of his friends. The young people 
| are his friends, honest, unspoiled young fellows 
| like Matteo Silva. Anything to say against 
him?”’ 

Curry hastened to protest to the contrary. 
‘*Silva,’’ he said, ‘‘cherishes a sense of grati- 
tude toward Wilder, and you and Wilder and 
the rest of the township clique are using that 
gratitude to make a catspaw of the boy. You 
mean that he shall catch the Portuguese vote 
for your man, and you know the young chap is 
too honest to understand it.’’ 

By now both men were talking loudly, and 
Manuel Pesaida, at the anvil, had long since 
| beomght his hammer to rest while his ears 

devoured the conversation. At Curry’s mention 
|of the Portuguese vote, the boss suddenly 
became aware of this, and turning to his ap- 
| prentice, said blandly : 

‘*Ah, Manuel, are we getting along all right 
with those light shoes ?’’ 

The smith could not have spoken more mildly, 
but, caught listening, Manuel fell wildly to 
work. Once, twice, thrice his hammer rang 
|upon the half-cold steel of the shoe he was 
making. 

The third blow was followed by a sharp 
crack. The steel shoe, too cold to stand beating, 
snapped, and one fragment, flying across the 
shop, struck Curry squarely across the eyes. 
| With a groan he staggered back, and would 
| have fallen but that Odard caught and held 
him. 

For an instant the injured man leaned help- 
| lessly against the boss, one hand covering his 


quick, suave reply. 








aleyes, the other beating the air in sheer 
| agony. 
**Get the doctor, Manuel! Goquick!’’ Odard 


shouted, and Manuel fled, spurred to speed by 
an awful sense of guilt. 

A crowd quickly gathered, and the shop was 
thronged when the doctor arrived, followed by 
Constance Curry, the editor’s young daughter, 
who was on her way to the office when she 
learned of the accident. 

She held her father’s head while the doctor, 
having cleared the shop, proceeded to learn the 
| extent of Curry’s hurt. 

Examination showed the matter to be serious. 

The fragment of hot steel had cut one eyelid 
| savagely, and glancing across the nose, had 
| seared the other eyeball. The doctor shook his 
head pityingly. 

‘*There’s no telling how much mischief’s 
been done,’’ he said, bandaging the eyes, ‘‘until 
a specialist has seen him. My advice would 
be,’’ he went on, turning to Mrs. Curry, who 
had at once been summoned, ‘‘that you get him 
| down to San Francisco as soon as possible. If 
| you can get him ready for the afternoon train, 
| I’ll arrange to go with him.’’ 

“You must go at once, Mr. Curry,’’ said 
| Odard, who was still present. ‘‘Doctor, if you 
| cannot go with our friend, I will go myself. 
| This is an awful thing.’’ 

He was honestly shaken by the event, and 
spoke as simply as his habit of oratory would 
permit. The doctor, however, was not one of 
his admirers, and at once said that he could 
accompany the patient. 

In a corner of the shop the author of the 
mischief sobbed unheeded, until Curry, catching 
the sound, inquired its meaning. He called 
the boy to him. 

**Don’t cry, Manuel,’’ he said, kindly. ‘‘It 
was an accident. They will happen, and prob- 
ably I shall be all right.’’ 

Manuel grasped the outstretched hand in 
speechless gratitude. 

**Let me lead you,’’ he said, impulsively, 
and a sad little procession presently took its 
way toward the Curry house. 

There was no time to waste in lamentation, 
however. Warren, Constance’s younger brother, 
had come home from school, and Johnson, the 
foreman, came up from the office to receive 
instructions, given between paroxysms of pain. 

**Send at once for Henry Wescott,’”’ the 
editor directed, as he was leaving the house for 
the station. ‘‘He’ll come on and manage the 
paper while I’m gone. He’ll know just what 
I want done. Send at once, Constance.’’ 

“*T’ll telegraph this afternoon, father,’’ the 

girl said, reassuringly. ‘‘He’ll get it to-night, 
and will come on the morning train, you may 
be sure. ’’ 
Constance drove her father and the doctor to 
the station, and presently stood alone on the 
platform, watching the train as it faded swiftly 
from her sight. 

She could not yet realize the sudden blow 
which had fallen upon them all, and she felt 
like one in a dream as she turned to the little 
window, where a sympathetic operator helped 
her to word her message to Henry Wescott, her 
father’s cousin and close friend. He was a 
busy man, but she knew that he would arrange 
his matters in some way, and come to his friend’s 
help. 

The message sent, she turned with a sense of 
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greater comfort to attend to some commissions | kept intruding, and would not allow herself to | facing him, and I had a good chance to admire | not five feet over our heads, showering us with 


of her mother’s before going home. Cousin 


dwell upon it. It could not be possible that 


Henry would know exactly what was best to| her father was going to be blind. Nothing so 


do. In the meantime she and Warren could 
help at the office, and Johnson had his instrue- 
tions. 

She crowded back the real anxiety which 


terrible could happen. 
Over and over again she told her mother this, 
in that long, sorrowful night. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


ON A_TIGHT ROPE 
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* Y highest ambition at seventeen,’’ said 
the linotype operator, ‘‘was to become 
a professional acrobat. I then lived 
with my parents on a farm near the manufac- 
turing town of N. All my spare time was spent 
in vaulting, jumping, turning handsprings, and 
practising other feats of strength and agility. 

“On the Fourth of July a travelling tight- 
rope performer, Signor Lupini of Verona, as 
the posters called him, was to display his skill 
on a rope above the river that flowed through 
the town. He arrived with two assistants on 
the afternoon of July 3d, and a crowd of boys, 
myself among them, met him at the railroad- 
station. We saw a spare, wiry man, above the 
ordinary height, light-complexioned, with steely- 
blue eyes. He looked us over inquiringly. 

‘* *Boys,’ said he, ‘I need some young fellow 
to help me to-morrow. Who wants to be 
wheeled across the rope in a barrow ?’ 

‘*The others hung back; but I jumped at the 
chance. ‘I do!’ I exclaimed, quickly. He 
seemed pleased as he ran his eyes over me. I 
was of medium height, with good muscles. 

‘* “All right,’ he said. ‘Come to the hotel at 
seven, and I’ll tell you what’s wanted.’ 

**At the stroke of the hour I was on hand, 
and he explained my duties. Then he pulled 
a ten-dollar bill from his pocket. 

***That’s yours at nine to-morrow night if 
you do your work well,’ he said. ‘Now go 
home and sleep soundly.’ 

‘“My parents were spending the Fourth with 
cousins in a neighboring town, so I was alone 
in the house. I went to bed early, but until 
long after midnight excitement kept me from 
getting a single wink. 

‘“*The next day | was on hand bright and 
early. I helped stretch the rope between two 
mill roofs, ran errands, and made myself gener- 
ally useful. When not busy I hung about, 
watching my employer. He certainly was an 
artist in his line, a man without bravado, 
either all nerves or none at all. I could not 
help thinking, too, that for an Italian he spoke 
English remarkably well. 

‘At half past two a carriage took us from 
the hotel to the western mill. We dressed in 
the loft. The signor donned his tinsel-spangled 
tights. I figured as clown in an old stovepipe 
hat and white cotton suit, liberally besprinkled 
with stars of red and green. The same colors 
streaked my face. As we clambered through 
the scuttle, the crowds lining the bridges and 
banks set up a shout, and the town band on 
the other mill began playing ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ 

‘‘Sharp at three o’clock the music stopped. 
The assistant on our roof advanced to the 
edge, fired six blank cartridges from a self- 
cocking revolver, and shouted this magniloquent 
announcement through a megaphone: 

** *Ladies and gentlemen, the celebrated Signor 
Lupini will now illustrate his art, assisted by 
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VER the gray rocks of stone 
walls in the country, in and out 
among the bushes by the road- 

side, up the tall trunks of trees in the 
woods, even through the sand wastes 
of the dunes along the coast, persisting 
with healthy vigor under every adverse circum- 
stance, we find that most despised of beautiful 
vines, the poison-ivy. 

Its foliage is fresh and shining and a cool, 
charming green in color through the hot days 
of summer, and in the autumn its leaves change 
to the richest shades of glowing scarlet, colors 
which delight the most casual observer by their 
varying tones. 

Yet Asa Gray, the eminent botanist, has 
referred to this plant as that ‘‘vile pest,’’ the 
poison-ivy. Its intrinsic beauty must necessarily 
count for nothing when it causes so much dis- 
tress and suffering. 

Rhus Tozicodendron is a climbing or trailing 
shrub, which sometimes assumes an erect habit 
of growth, and which is found growing wild 
throughout the United States. Its leaves are in 
threes, the leaflets being smooth, and. shining 
on both surfaces, with margins which are 
sometimes irregularly toothed, or again even. 
The flowers bloom in May or June, and are 
yellowish white in color, and rather unpleas- 
antly sweet-scented. The fruit, which ripens 


in the autumn, is a smooth, white, wax-like | 


The poison is found in all parts of the plant, 
in the leaves, stems, roots, and even in the pollen 
from the flowers, and in the wood after long 
drying. 


According to recent experiments, it is a 
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Rinaldo Nobisco, the famous clown, recently 

secured from the London hippodrome, ladies 

and gentlemen, at great trouble and expense.’ 
‘‘Whistles and catcalls from the boys below 


greeted this absurd reference to me, and I felt | touching a match to the pan beside him. 
rather foolish. Signor Lupini stepped briskly | obeyed. A deep red glow illumined the scene, 


forward, bowed to his audience, and 
was soon promenading along the spi- 
dery line between the two cornices. 
Aided by a long balancing-pole, he 
stood on one foot, knelt, lay down, 
walked across blindfold, and performed 
many other marvelous feats. His per- 
fect control of nerve and muscle fasci- 
nated me. I did not realize that his 
facility came from years of toilsome 
practice. Here was the calling for 
me. I resolved to stretch a rope the 
very next day between the beams over 
the haymow. 

“During the signor’s exhibition the 
crowd was very quiet, and the band 
did not play. It was only when he 
was once more safe upon the roof that 
their long-restrained applause broke 
forth, and the band struck up ‘Hail to 
the Chief.’ He rested a few minutes, 
and then motioned to me to make 
ready. 

‘“‘Among our paraphernalia was a 
strong, light wheelbarrow with a tire 
grooved to fit the rope. I began to feel 
a little shaky; but there was no time 
to indulge this emotion, for my em- 
ployer exclaimed: ‘All aboard, my boy, 
and remember, a stiff upper lip!’ 

“I seated myself; facing forward, 
my feet dangling on each side of the wheel. 
Signor Lupini, stooping, gripped the handles. 

‘**Sit steady,’ he said. ‘Don’t wink one 
eye unless you wink the other at the same time.’ 

‘*He ran me a few turns round the graveled 
surface, then flicked the wheel dexterously up 
on the rope and headed straight for the edge. 

***Keep perfectly still,’ he adjured me, ‘and 
you’re as safe as you’d be on the street.’ 

‘**For all my assumption of coolness, I was 
frightened half out of my wits. I shut my eyes 
for a moment, and when I opened them we 
were fairly out on the tremulous hemp. 

** ‘Don’t look down,’ cautioned the signor. 
‘Face straight forward. Sit tight.’ 

‘*Hardly daring to breathe, I stiffened myself 
as if 1 were in a plaster cast. I could see the 
narrow line just ahead buckle slightly at the 
approach of the wheel. How long that two 
hundred feet seemed ! 

‘Slowly, surely, we drew near the roof. The 
tire jolted against the cornice. In two or three 
seconds we were safely on the gravel. Then 


the band blared out and the crowds set off 
explosives. My fright was over, and I felt 
proud as a peacock. 

**On the ys back my re made me sit 








non-volatile oil, but 
easily destroyed by an 
alcoholic solution of 
lead. 

The poison is of a 
painful, erysipelas 
nature, and appears 
in the place where 
the juice came in con- 
tact with the skin. 
In severe cases the 
irritation centralizes 
at some tender point, 
and appears, often 
for a succession of 
years, in the same 
spot on the body. A 
person is particularly 
susceptible to the 
poison in warm 
weather, when the 
blood is overheated, 
and the pores of the 
skin are open. But 
there have been cases 
of poisoning in win- 


ter; the plant is at all seasons of the year a| pustules appeared on my hand, and I found that 


dangerous thing to handle. 


There are various outward applications for | It dried up the spots within a few hours, and 
relieving the inflammation of the eruption and | they never reappeared. 


drying up the pustules. Powdered sugar of lead 





| during which I occupied different positions on 








FLOWER AND LEAVES OF THE POISON - IVY. 


the easy, effortless play of his wiry muscles. 
He was a thorough gymnast, a man of steel 
and india-rubber. After several other trips, 
the barrow, we went back to the hotel. 
‘*Promptly at eight we emerged again through 
the scuttle. A crowd bigger than that of the 
afternoon had gathered, and a roar of applause | 
greeted us. I say ‘us,’ for by this time I felt | 
myself to be almost as important as Signor 
Lupini. My head was completely turned. 
‘*The evening performance possessed certain | 
novel features. Tin pans of red fire stood on | 











| sparks. 
| dashed us from the rope. 


A little lower, and it would have 
Signor Lupini drew 
a quick breath. I cringed in my steel chair, 
but still kept tight hold of the pan handle. 
The sudden fright set my teeth chattering. My 
employer noticed my trepidation, 

** *Keep quiet, my boy, and we’ll get over all 
right,’ said he, reassuringly, cool as a cucumber. 

“‘On we rolled, smoothly and steadily. We 
were about half-way across when the unlucky 
rocketeer on the lower bridge outdid his previous 
blunder. A warning shriek blended with the 
swish of a projectile. I dared not turn my 


each cornice, and along the bridge-rails had | head, but a sidelong glance revealed a fiery 
been stationed a half-dozen boys liberally sup- | comet heading straight toward us. Signor 
plied with rockets and Roman candles. | Lupini saw it, too, and could not repress a cry 


‘*The master of ceremonies fired an introduc- of alarm. 


tory volley with his revolver. 

‘**Light up, Jimmy!’ he shouted to his 
associate across the river, at the same time 
Jimmy | 
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“FOR ALL MY ASSUMPTION 
COOLNESS, I WAS FRIGHTE 
HALF OUT OF MY WITS.” 


| lashing from the mill windows, and revealing | 
| the human clusters on bridges and banks. 

‘*As in the afternoon, Signor Lupini began 
with a few feats performed alone, the blaze of 
fireworks making his spangled tights glitter. I 
waited impatiently for our dual performance, 
thirsting for some of the applause. Finally my 
turn came, and the signor wheeled me back and 
forth several times. So great was my confidence 
in him that I had forgotten my nervousness. 

** At last nine o’clock was near. 

** “Now, my boy,’ said my employer, ‘we’ll 
wind up with something I don’t try very often. 
I see you have good grit.’ 

‘*He screwed to the barrow sides a light, 
strong chair of steel, its seat a yard in air. 
After helping me into this, he passed me a 
long-handled pan of red fire. 
in a blaze of glory. ‘Keep cool,’ said he, ‘and 
we'll give ’em something to look at.’ 

‘‘He trundled me up to the cornice, his | 
assistant dropped a lighted lucifer into the pan, 
and we moved out on the rope amid the crimson | 
glare and the whizzing of rockets. The crowd 
yelled, and one of the boys setting off fireworks 
from the lower bridge lost his head. 

**Whi-s-s-sh! A a aimed rocket shot 








dissolved in a sev- 
enty -five per cent. 
grade of alcohol has 
been highly recom- 
mended ; or a tincture 
of Grindelia diluted 
with three times its 
bulk of water, and 
applied two or three 
times an hour when 
the pustules first 
appear, will check 
the spread of the 
eruption. One of the 
simplest and most 
efficacious prevent - 
ives is a solution of 
one part hyposul- 
phite of soda to three 
of water, applied 
constantly to the af- 
fected place. 

In handling speci- 
mens while I took the 
accompanying photo- 
graph, the poison 


this solution was a quick and effectual remedy. 
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We were to close | 


The next second it was upon us. I 
shut my eyes, convinced that we were lost. A 
whir, a rushing of flame, a slight shock! The 
|apparition had passed, and we were still on 

| the rope. 
**I was hardly daring to congratulate myself 
when my heart was chilled by a low 





groan behind me. The barrow 
wabbled. The signor was trembling 


violently, swaying, reeling like a 
drunken man; every throb of his body 
came to me through the tight-clutched 
handles. Something fearful must have 
happened. I clung to the chair arms 
in sheer paralysis of horror, An acci- 
dent would hurl us down seventy-five 
feet into the river, where drowning or 
maiming worse than death awaited us. 

**We moved a few feet farther, then 
stopped. The barrow swayed, as if 

about tooverturn. Another groan from 
the signor. I would have questioned 
him, but the words died in my throat. 
Perhaps he had been pierced by the 
rocket, and might at any instant fall 
unconscious. 

**Cries of horror rose from the spec- 
tators. The rockets and Roman candles 
ceased, The entertainment threatened 
to become a tragedy. 

‘* Again we started, moving intermit- 
tently. Now a few quick steps would 
fill me with the dread of being flung off ; 

OF now we almost stopped, and I feared we 
NED should never goon. Before and behind 
us fizzed the red fire. Signor Lupini’s 

feet shuffled on the rope, his breath 

came hard. Not a word in explanation, but 
always those terrible groans. My hair bristled. 

‘‘With straining eyes I stared ahead into the 
red glare on the approaching mill. How slowly 
the distance lessened! On the roof stood Jimmy, 

gazing at us, pale and open-mouthed. The 
speechless horro: on his face reflected our peril. 

**The cornice was only ten feet off. Signor 
Lupini thrust the barrow suddenly forward. 
A second later the wheel grated on the gravel; 
it was none too soon. As a long sigh of relief 
rose from the spellbound crowds, the gymnast 
collapsed into a writhing heap. It took .three 
men to get him down through the scuttle and 
into the carriage that conveyed him to his hotel. 

‘The rocket had struck his right calf a 
| glancing blow. His skill had enabled him to 
withstand a shock that would have overthrown 
|a clumsier man; but his muscles, steeled to 
| resist, had cramped violently, and we had been 

in deadly peril all the way across. ‘Two lives 
| had hung on his ability to resist the agonizing 
pains and preserve his poise. 

‘*That last hundred feet decided me that I 
didn’t care to be a professional acrobat. The 
tight rope was never stretched between the 
beams of the haymow.’’ 


& @ & & 





radicans) is found along the Atlantic 
coast, growing in the sand and on dry 
banks. It sometimes covers hundreds 
of acres on islands, and spreads over 
large areas among the shifting sands 
of the dunes. The trunk is buried 
out of sight below the surface, and the 
branches rise erect out of the sand like separate 
plants. 

In this manner the plant spreads and forms 
thick plantations, where scarcely any other 
form of vegetation can exist. The slender 
stems are seldom over a foot high, and the 
leaves are less robust than those of the climbing 
variety. 

The poisonous properties of the maritime ivy 
are apparently much less active than those of 
the poison-ivy. The effort to exist at all under 
such trying circumstances evidently takes the 
greater part of the plant’s vitality. Persons, 
quickly susceptible to the poison of the climbing 
ivy, have passed uninjured through beds of the 
maritime kind. 

Although the outward appearance of this 
glossy vine, ‘‘blushing its sins as scarlet,’’ is 
indeed most pleasing to the eye, it should never 
be allowed to gain foothold on the farm or 
estate. 

Every spring it must be rooted up and exter- 
minated wherever it appears, and the brush 
should be carefully burned. 

If boiling water is poured on the plant, it 
should be remembered that the vapors are often 
poisonous, and that the smoke from a bonfire 
of ivy brush is as dangerous to inhale as the 
pollen-laden breeze which blows off the blos- 





A curious maritime form of poison-ivy (var. 


soming vines in June. 
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pee is distributing to its people nearly a 
million trees this year, and the people of 
western Kansas are so anxious to get them that 
the forestry commissioner sayg.there will not be 
enough to supply the demand. 
| eae has just opened a colonial exhibition 
at Marseilles, which will do for the French 
people what the Philippines exhibit at St. Louis 
did for Americans. In what a French writer 
calls ‘‘a little white city’’ are shown the people 
and the products of all French colonies—in 
Algeria, Indo-China, Madagascar, Congo, the 
West Indies, Guiana and Africa. 
pomeons use is made of the knowledge that 
the finger prints of no two persons are alike. 
The Indian Bureau has resorted to the use of 
the thumb print for the signatures of unlettered 
Indians. It pleases the Indians because of its 
primitive individuality, and removes all doubt 
of the authenticity of signatures. Already a 
great many Indian thumb prints are on file in 
the Interior Department. 
Bee popularity of the horse seems to continue 
unabated in spite of the large numbers of 
automobiles made and sold. A recently pu 
lished list of the more important horse-shows 
notes five for May, six for June, eight for July 
and six for August, without including county 
fairs. Until it is possible to make a machine 
display evidences of intelligence and affection, 
the horse will remain one of the best-beloved 
friends of man. ke 
Oo” ean hardly believe that depravity can 
reach such a depth as was described lately 
in New York, ata legislative hearing concerning 
the labeling of mixtures containing dangerous 
drugs. 
cocaine manufactured in the United States, 
more than one-fifth is used for illicit purposes, 
and that there are druggists who try to establish 
and foster the cocaine habit by giving away 
small quantities of cocaine as samples. 
hether or not pictures should be exempt 
from duty on the ground that they are 
different from other hand-made goods, it is 
certainly true that making pictures for the 
, American market is a considerable industry in 
some European cities. Munich, which is known 
to the more scornful of other European cities as 
the center of commercial art, sends the largest 
supply of oil-paintings and water-colors to this 
country, but Berlin is not much behind Munich. 
It is not the ‘‘made-in-Germany’’ kind that we 
are chiefly anxious to get, but the kind made 
a few centuries ago in Spain and Italy. 
© ge of the most efficient agents in mitigating 
one of the evils of excessive immigration 
is the removal office of the Jewish Agricultural 
and Industrial Aid Society, which sends from 
New York to other parts of the country immi- 
grants who have remained at the port of arrival 
and added themselves to the throng of the unem- 
ployed. Many whom the society has deported, 
once freed from the stifling crowd of the East 
Side, have been able to earn a competent living. 
The more the neweomers are helped away from 
the crowded ports of entry and spread over 
the land, the better the nation can take care of 
them. hea 
ruth is a beautiful thing, and philosophy is 
bent on seeking it. A professor of philoso- 
phy, who has taught as rigorously as did Kant 
that it is never right under any circumstances, 
even if the shock kill the listener, to tell 
anything but the exact truth, so far as words 
will do it, has staked his entire property on a 
kind of moral wager.- He agrees for one year 
to utter no falsehood, even a white lie, on 
penalty of forfeiting his estate. He thinks that 
the trouble with philosophies is that they have 
never been demonstrated in practice. He is 
willing to back his philosophy in a way that 
is at least sportsmanlike, if not philosophical. 
By the way, he differs from most philosophers 
in having an estate to forfeit. 
n interesting suggestion has been made to 
Secretary Bonaparte—that young men who 
desire to enter the Naval Academy be first trained 
in practical seamanship by a preliminary two 
years at sea, the time to be spent in foreign as 
well as domestic waters. There is more or less 


The statement was this: that of all the | 
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complaint now that the academy admits many 
cadets who do not find out until later in life 
that they are not fitted to be sailors. The sug- 
gestion is another of those always interesting 
attempts to put into fact what has long been 
familiar in fiction. It is too early yet to have 
forgotten the eagerness with which the boys of 
the last generation devoured the ‘‘Oliver Optic’’ 
tales of the ‘‘Young America’’ school-ship, and 
its wonderful cargo of little prigs. 
® & 
THE COMMON BLESSINGS. . 


There are nettles everywhere, 

Yet smooth, green grasses are more common still ; 

The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 
Selected. 
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NATIONAL QUARANTINE. 

| ndirectly, at least, the last epidemic of yellow 
| fever at New Orleans and in the surrounding 

towns has been productive of good, for it 
may justly be regarded as having led to the 
preparation, and the passage by the House of 
Representatives, of the national quarantine bill. 
The general discussion of the matter will be 
useful even if the bill should fail to become law. 

The bill as passed by the House authorizes 
the surgeon-general of the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service to select suitable places 
and establish not more than four quarantine 
stations off the coasts of the Southern States, 
to which infected or suspected ships may be sent 
and there detained for study and disinfection. 
One of these anchorages will be at the Dry 
Tortugas. 

The bill also gives the surgeon-general au- 
thority to begin negotiations looking to the taking 
over of such quarantine stations as have already 
been established by the states. For this and 
| the other purposes mentioned the sum of five 
| hundred thousand dollars is appropriated. 


| But most important of all, if the bill becomes 
| law, will be the provision which allows common 

earriers—the railroads and steamboats—to pass 
| through a state without stopping or disembarking 


| passengers, although the state may have estab- 





| to end the hardships and the injustice of the 
| old ‘‘shotgun quarantine,’’ by which trains were 
| stopped by armed men on the state line. 











b- | lished a quarantine. This section is designed | 


one hundred and fifty million pounds was sold 
abroad ; last year the export of American cheese 
amounted to less than ten million pounds. We 
had the market, and lost it by failing to keep 
the product up to the standard. Canada has 
taken the trade. Last year it exported more 
than two hundred million pounds of cheese. 

The method of packing goods is almost as 
important as the quality of the goods them- | 
selves. Reference has been made to apples. | 
Many Western fruit-growers have adopted honest 
and convenient packing systems. Their apples 
sell for high prices in the Eastern market because 
the fruit is sound and the size uniform. 

English cotton-buyers have lately been in this 
country to see if they cannot bring about an 
improvement in the preparation of cotton for 
export. At present there is no other article of 


| commerce that is so badly treated as the Ameri- 


can cotton-crop. The consular reports from 
Chinese cities have been illustrated with pic- 
tures of broken bales of cotton goods from 
American factories by the side of square, trim 
and uninjured bales from competing countries. 

Producers can easily make a market for their 
goods, whatever they may be, by putting them 
up in convenient packages of uniform quality. 
The home as well as the foreign market appre- 
ciates these things. 
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EARLY BLOSSOMS. 


Acres of daisies,—buttercups between,— 
And over them the sunny Sunday sky! 
James H. West. 
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THE WOMAN’S SHARE. 


he sailor, the engineer, the employé in 

powder-mill or lead works, the miner, 

take their lives in their hands when they 
go to their tasks. The world honors their 
courage, and pays them tribute of praise when, 
as often happens, they meet disaster or death 
in their vocation. 

But even their risks are not so trying to heart 
and flesh as the dull, ceaseless, gloomy fore- 
boding under which their women-folk must 
always live. The woman who knows the break- 
fast her good man eats may be the last meal 
before he is brought home mangled or dead from 
mine or mill bears a severer test of courage than 


Better protection against infection, better | he who goes forth to danger. 
| methods of stamping out yellow fever if it does | 


Every woman whose husband works in the 


| appear, and a more equable distribution of the | comparative safety of field or shop ought to 


| expense are among the advantages urged by | send a sympathetic thought to the wives and 
| daughters and mothers and sweethearts of the 


the supporters of the bill. 
e © 


thousand and more miners who recently met so 
horrible a death in northern France. To add 


| A SOVEREIGN UNDER RESTRAINT. | to the anguish of the loss came the disfigurement 


ersons who do not follow international 
affairs may have wondered why a confer- 
| ence of the powers, including the United 
| States, has been held in Spain to consider reform 
in the government of Morocco. 

No such conference would be held over reform 
in the government of Great Britain, or of France, 
or of Germany. The truth is that Morocco is, 
among nations, in the position of a person whom 
the community puts under guardianship, to 
prevent his wasting his property, or disturbing 
the peace, or violating the rights of others. 

The conference, lately adjourned, although 
nominally called at the request of the Sultan, 
was really summoned at the instance of Emperor 
William, who, in order to preserve the rights of 
Germany in the country, undertook to preserve 
those of all other civilized peoples. 

The Algeciras conference, or congress, has 
agreed on a plan for the preservation-of order 


of the country on a sound basis. The main- 
tenance of order is of first importance in a coun- 
try where politicians raise campaign funds by 
seizing wealthy men, and holding them for ran- 
som. It will be remembered that an American 
citizen was kidnapped in 1904, and held in con- 
finement for a long time. 

The control of the police arranged for does 
not go beyond certain seaports most frequented 
by foreigners. Spain is to control the police 
in two ports, France in four, and Spain and 
France together in Tangier and Casablanca. 

Various other points are covered by the agree- 
ment of the powers, not the least important of 
which is the arrangement to use their influence 
to persuade the Sultan of Morocco to accept the 
rules for his guidance which they have laid 
down. 

* & 


HOW TO SELL GOODS. 


0 man likes to be defrauded. If he buys 
N a coat he wishes the cloth to be just 
what the merchant says it is; and if he 
purchases a barrel of apples he feels outraged 
when he discovers that the big apples have been 
put in the ends of the barrel, and that the space 
between is filled with small and unsound fruit. 
Great business successes have been built up 
by men who have acted on this known trait in 


to win permanent success. 





| trade. 


of the dead—so complete that of the first one 
hundred and six bodies rescued, only forty were 


| recognized. 


in Morocco, and for putting the financial affairs | 


human nature; and men who have ignored it | 
—who have perhaps assented to the proposition | arbitration in the settlement of international 
that honesty is the best policy, but have not | disputes; an enlargement and improvement of 
acted on the knowledge that it is so—have failed | the Bureau of American Republics, which has 


On the day of the burial sixty-six coffins bore 
the tragic words, ‘‘ Non reconnu.’’ It gave 
the last touch to the agony of the distracted 
women who wept and wailed at the funeral, 
that they could not even know whether the men 
whom they loved were among the blackened 
corpses. 

When the women turned from the graves, it 
was to meet the harsh exigencies of daily life— 
the need for food and shelter and clothes. The 
apprehension of years had for them become a 
grim reality. 

As we read of peril by land and sea we are 
bound to remember, not only the imperiled, 
but those who wait and watch for them and 
live by them—the women who share the fear 
| if not the danger. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


resident Garfield, only a few days before 

his assassination, in 1881, accepted the 

project of Secretary Blaine for a general 
conference of representatives of the American 
republics. Although the invitations to that con- 
ference were withdrawn by President Arthur, 
the noble purpose was not abandoned. In 1889, 
when Mr. Blaine was again Secretary of State, 
such a conference was called and held, and he 
presided over it. 

Not all the excellent resolutions adopted at 
that time have been fully carried out; but the 
keynote was peace, and there has never been a 
period of fifteen years, since Spanish America 
won its independence, when there have been so 
few wars and revolutions between and in the 
South American republics as in the years from 
1891 to the present time. 

In July the third conference is to be held at 
Rio de Janeiro. The second, which took place 
in Mexico in 1901, was fruitful of good, and 
great hopes are entertained of the results of the 
coming meeting. A program has been agreed 
|upon by a committee consisting of Mr. Root 
|and the representatives at Washington of six 
of the republics. Every item in the program 
provides for some measure in the direction of 
peace, harmony, civilization and advancement. 

A more general adherence to the system of 





already accomplished much good ; a consideration 


A fine illustration of what happens when of the extent to which force may and may not 
men throw away their opportunities is afforded | be used in the collection of foreign debts; the 





spread of infectious diseases from one country 
to another; uniformity of consular law, and of 
patent, trade-mark and copyright law; and the 
development of commercial intercourse between 
the several countries—these are the chief, but 
by no means all the subjects that will be dis- 
cussed. 

There has been some question if all the re- 
publics will participate in this congress, for 
there is some dissatisfaction with the program. 
It is to be hoped that the matter will be arranged 
before the time of meeting. 

Public opinion in the United States will be 
heartily sympathetic toward this conference. 
Americans at least know that there is not the 
slightest ground for a suspicion that this country 
cherishes toward any one of its neighbors to 
the south anything but the most cordial good- 
will. 
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NUISANCES. 


n law a public nuisance is any use of property 
which, not raising questions of trespass and 
malicious intent, transgresses the rights of 

a community, or tends to the annoyance of the 
public generally. No man may conduct a busi- 
ness which creates a smell or a noise that makes 
life intolerable to the neighborhood, always pro- 
vided that he can in reason move his business 
where it will not offend, or can prevent the 
nuisance by taking proper precaution. 

It is known that vast quantities of soft-coal 
smoke not only offend the senses, but injure 
property and health. Several cities are at work 
to prevent this nuisance. Many European cities 
and some in America have already restricted 
the amount of escaping smoke by enforcing the 
use of smoke-consumers. A bill is before Con- 
gress to forbid locomotives burning bituminous 
coal to enter the new station at Washington, lest 
the smoke damage the public buildings. 

To be a nuisance the disagreeable thing must 
be both offensive and preventable. It would 
not do to shut down factories merely to keep 
the air clear. But all communities troubled by 
bituminous smoke may well investigate the 
smoke-consumers already devised, and—such is 
the nature of human enterprise—better con- 
sumers are likely to be invented under stress of 
increasing demand. 

Taking literally the definition that a public 
nuisance is something that offends the com- 
munity as a whole and is preventable, some 
sign-boards, by reason of their position, are 
nuisances. But the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts has decided in effect that a sight cannot 
bea nuisance. Perhaps the idea underlying the 
decision is that we can avoid sights by not look- 
ing, but that smells and sounds pursue us. 

More and more as communities grow refined 
they will forbid all unnecessary offenses to the 
organs of perception, especially those injurious 
to the health, like smoke and the nerve-destroy- 
ing noise of bells and whistles. 

& & © 

ongress has appropriated five thousand dollars 
| to preserve the battle-field of Ball’s Bluff. 
There are already several national parks on the 
| site of great battles, and still other battle-fields are 
either preserved by the different states as parks 
or cemeteries, or marked by monuments. The 
first battle-field memorial was Gettysburg. Since 
then the government has made parks at Shiloh, 
Chickamauga and Vicksburg. The Chickamauga 
National Military Park, built with the aid of 
Georgia and Tennessee, is the most completely 
marked of all the battle-fields. Some years ago 
an association was incorporated to combine the 
cemeteries and other memorials in the vicinity of 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, and make a 
great park of the region, which includes in ten 
thousand acres the battle-fields of Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Spottsylvania Court-House, and 
the Wilderness. The few square miles in this 
region are the scene of campaigns of three years. 
Of equal interest with the proposed and existing 
parks on Civil War scenes is the park at Valley 
Forge. In 1893 Pennsylvania purchased land in 
the vicinity of Washington’s camp, and extended 
the purchase in 1903, but the plans to beautify the 
region have not been carried as far as they should 
be. No battle was fought at Valley Forge, but 
there the Continental army endured a harder test 
than in most battles. 


eneral Blanco, who was governor-general of 

Cuba when the United States interfered in 
the affairs of the island in 1898, died last month in 
Madrid. He attempted to improve the condition 
of the natives who had been gathered in concen- 
tration camps by General Weyler, and issued a 
proclamation of amnesty to those insurgents who 
would lay down their arms. But conditions in 
Cuba were too bad for cure in that way. After 
the defeat of the Spanish armies he resigned, be- 
eause he was unwilling to superintend the evacua- 
tion of the island. Before going to Cuba he had 
‘been governor-general of the Philippines, where 





| also he had been unsuccessful in suppressing an 
| insurrection of the natives. He will be known in 
| diistory as the last of the important colonial govern- 
| ors of Spain. 


any descriptions of the recent eruption of 

Vesuvius have been written, but none of them 
is more interesting or vivid than the description 
| of the great eruption in A. D. 79, which destroyed 
Pompeii, which is contained in the letters of Pliny 
the Younger to Tacitus. In telling how he and his 
mother fled from the danger, Pliny says that his 
mother desired him to go on ahead and save 
his own life. “But I absolutely refused to leave 
her,” he continues, “and taking her by the hand, I 
| led heron. The ashes now began to fall upon us, 





| by the decline of the American cheese export | reduction of public and private international | although in no great quantity. I turned my head, 
In 1881 cheese to the amount of nearly | law to a code; sanitary measures to prevent the | and observed behind us a thick smoke, which 
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came rolling after us like a torrent. I proposed, 
while we had yet light, to turn out of the high- 
road, lest she be pressed to death by the crowd | 
that followed us. We had scarce stepped out of 
the path when darkness overspread us, not like 
that of a cloudy night, or when there is no moon, 
but of a room when it is shut up and all the lights 
extinguished. Nothing then was heard but the 
shrieks of women, the screams of children and 
theeriesofmen, . some wishing to die from 
the very fear of dying, some lifting their hands 
to the gods; but the greater part imagining that 
the last and eternal night was come, which was to 
destroy both the gods and the world together.” 
The same darkness prevailed last month, and there 
was the same terror shown, even to the women 
shrieking that the Madonna had deserted them, 
so little does the human heart change with the 
passing centuries. 
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WHY COUSIN LOIS HAD ADVENTURES. 


ousin Lois Holloway had come. Sidney, hur- 

rying in from school, heard her voice in her 
mother’s room, and ran eagerly up-stairs. Cousin 
Lois was one of Sidney’s enthusiasms. 

“O Cousin Lois,” she cried, when the greetings 
were over, “do tell me what’s happened to you 
last! You know that you met somebody at the 
train who turned out to be somebody you had 
known as a child, and she gave you a ring that 
had belonged to your great-great-grandmother. 
Or maybe,’’—mischievously glancing at a glass of 
forget-me-nots on the table,—‘‘maybe it was forget- 
me-nots this time.” 

Cousin Lois’s sweet old face flushed softly, al- 
though her eyes twinkled. 

“I don’t know how you guessed it so well, 
Sidney,” she said. “It was a young girl going 
away from home to teach for the first time in her 
life. She seemed sort of cast down, and I tried to 
cheer her up a little, and we got to talking, and 
presently it came out that she was the youngest 
daughter of Mary Eunice Stone, who used to sit at 
the same desk with me at school. Mary Eunice 
married and went out to Ohio, and I hadn’t heard 
anything about her for twenty years. The poor 
child seemed real pleased. She’s going to write 
me about how she gets on, and when we came to 
a station where a boy was selling bunches of 
forget-me-nots she bought a bunch, so’s I shouldn’t 
forget her, she said. I guess I’m not likely to— 
Mary Eunice Stone’s daughter.” 

Sidney drew a long breath. “Oh, I wish I could 
ever discover interesting people!” she sighed. “If 
I could only go travelling with you, Cousin Lois!” 

Unexpectedly it happened. Sidney was not 
very strong that spring, and the doctor directed 
that she leave school and go to the country. When 
Sidney heard the decision she begged to go home 
with Cousin Lois, and the matter was quickly 
decided. It was a two days’ journey, and Sidney, 
looking about her after they were settled in their 
seats, said, disappointedly: 

“There’s nobody here—with a story, I mean.” 

Cousin Lois said nothing; but before the end of 
the day she was upon intimate terms with a tired 
little mother and her two babies, two old ladies, 
and a young girl travelling alone. Sidney watched 
with growing amazement, which finally broke into 
words. 

“But you spoke to them all first!’”’ she exclaimed. 

“Why, of course,” Cousin Lois answered, in 
equal amazement. “What did you suppose, child? 
Somebody’s got to do things first in this world!” 

“T never thought of that,’’ Sidney said, slowly, 
and for a long while afterward she was very quiet. 
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“KEEPING IT DARK.”’ 


| yawn Price was parting with a tall, black-haired 
man, when Esther Garland met them, and 
Esther thought, with a thrill of girlish envy, how 
delightful it must seem to be grown up and ad- 
mired. As the stranger turned away, he mur- 
mured, “Keep it dark!” and then Irene, left alone, 
swung about and caught Esther by the hand. 

“Just in time, Esther!” she cried, with a curious 
excitement in her manner. “I’ve two hours on 
my hands, and two tickets to the basket-ball 
game!”’ 

“But I have to go to choir practice,” protested 
Esther, surprised and flattered. She was only a 
freshman in the Wayland High School, and Irene 
was a senior, handsome and popular. 

“Nonsense! You know those old hymns by 
heart. I think you’re too old for a children’s choir, 
anyway. Oh, come, no one’s going to report you 
at home if you do miss practice once, you little 
saint!” 

And the end of it was that Esther, eager to see 
the game and dazzled by Irene’s attention, fol- 
lowed her into the gymnasium. 

Twenty-four hours later Mrs. Garland sat in her 
reception hall, facing a reporter for the Herald. 

“My business is simply this,” he said. “Miss 
Irene Price, one of your daughter’s schoolmates, 
eloped last night with a man of doubtful reputa- 
tion whom her parents had never even heard of. 
The theory is that she must have been meeting 
him on afternoons when she was supposed to be 
at the Science Club or Literary Society in the 
school building, and, as your daughter was with 
Miss Price at the basket-ball game yesterday —” 

“That is enough,” said Mrs. Garland, rising. “TI 
always know where my daughter is after school. 
She could not have been with Miss Price, because 
she went to the church for choir practice.” 

“But, madam, she was seen —” 

“Here she is,” interrupted Mrs. Garland, as the 
door opened. And she added, with proud confi- 
dence, “She may speak for herself.” i 

Esther came in, followed by her little sister. 
Both girls flushed guiltily when confronted with 
the question, but neither hesitated. 

“Mother, I skipped practice, and went to that 
game,” Esther confessed. “I’ve been ashamed 
every minute since, and I meant to tell you all 
about it to-night, truly I did!” 

_“So did I mean to tell, mother,” echoed the little 
Sister. “I saw Esther coming out of the game, 
and she said to keep it dark, ’cause she was s’posed | 
to be at choir practice, and it was so nice to have | 
those big girls think she told me secrets —” 

“Esther!” cried her mother, her face suddenly | 
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white. ‘You didn’t ask your little sister to ‘keep | 
it dark’!” 

“Mother! mother!” sobbed the girl, forgetting 
everything except the suffering in her mother’s 
face. “1 don’t know what possessed me!” 

That was enough. The reporter hardly waited 
to hear Esther deny all knowledge of Irene Price’s 
elopement. He had his story, and Esther Gar- 
land read it in the next morning’s paper. 

It was a sensational tale of corrupt morals 
among pupils at the Wayland High School, and it 
hinted at scandal involving the “best families.” 
Irene Price’s elopement was declared merely a 
beginning of disclosures. Her close confidante, 
Esther Garland, persisted, as yet, in guarding the 
secrets of her runaway friends, but she had already 
confessed, with tears, that she herself had made 
a deliberate practice of deceiving her mother as 
to her own whereabouts after school hours. 

Esther dropped the paper and faced her mistake 
—alone. She had exerted a wrong influence on her 
little sister and on every girl who had been near 
her at that game, including Irene. She had brough 
added scandal on her school. She had d 
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herself to be publicly spoken of in a way that 
cast reproach on her dead father’s name. Worst 
of all, she had put to shame the confidence of the 
best mother in the world—the mother who was 
lying now in an upper room, worn by a sleepless 
night and hurt to the heart. 

And this—all this—the result of one, apparently 
trivial, act of deceit! 


® © 
* CHILEAN “ YAPPA.” 


ere of New Orleans and Northern readers 
of Cable’s stories of the city are familiar with 
the interesting and gracious custom of small 
tradesmen of giving lagniappe. The word, com- 
monly pronounced “lanyap,” refers to the small 
present which the dealers make to their customers 
as a sort of inducement to call again. The custom 
is so firmly established that the people are in 
the habit of waiting for their little present after 
they have made their purchases, and children ask 
for it. Mrs. Hort, in her book, “The Garden of the 
Pacific,” describes a similar custom in Valparaiso. 
The Chileans, however, call the gift a yappa, which 
one readily sees is kindred to the word used in 
New Orleans. 


LI used to frequent the fruit market, which was 
well stocked. The fresh figs were the largest and 
sweetest that I had ever seen or tasted, and I 
made a of daily bringing some home for 
breakfast. 

The first time I selected the number which I 
wanted the girl placed them between leaves in 
my basket, and then laid another half-dozen on 
the top. I supposed that she wished me to buy 
an extra quantity, and shook my head in the nega- 
tive. She aime explained that it was for a 
yappa. As I had nothing more to pay, I was 
agreeably impressed by the custom. 

he Chileans exact the yappa as their due. We 
were in a confectionery shop one day, when a 
small child came in and held up a centavo—half- 
a a4 some sweets. The man handed them 
‘o her. She held up her other hand and lisped out, 
“Mi yappa,” and got it. 
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INGENIOUS KINDLINESS. 





any stories are told of the kindly nature of 

Monsieur Falliéres, the president of the | 
French Republic. The London Telegraph vouches 
for the truth of the following incident. The | 
president was presiding at a banquet at Agen, | 
when a piece of money dropped from his waist- 
coat pocket to the floor. The gentleman who sat 
by his side told him. “I think,’ said he, “you | 
have dropped a two-frane piece.” 


“Let it be,” said Monsieur Falliéres; “it will be | 
a lucky find for the waiter.” Then he called the | 
waiter, and whispered to him to look out for a two- | 
france piece, which he would find on the floor. } 

Toward the end of the dinner Monsieur Falliéres | 
was seen by his neighbor to be feeling with a pre- | 
occupied air in his waistcoat pockets. As he rose 
he looked round, fancied he was not observed, 
and gently let a two-frane piece slide down upon 
the floor. His neighbor, who had noticed the 
strange proceeding, asked Monsieur Falliéres 
afterward if he would tell him what it meant. 

“The fact is,” Monsieur Falliéres answered, 
“that I remembered that I keep only coppers in 
my left-hand pocket, from which the piece dropped 
that you supposed was two francs, whereas it 
must have been only two sous. So tT kK out of 
- 4 right pocket, in which I keep my silver, an- 
other coin, which that time really was a two-franc 
piece, and dropped it for the waiter to find. I did 
not want to disappoint the man after telling him, 
you see.” 
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QUIET LIFE IN AFRICA. 


any people think that life in Africa, the life of 
English residents, or of soldiers stationed 
there, must be dull, yet the diary of a Mr. Foster, 
stationed in Uganda, shows that there are a few 
things to break the monotony. The following 
record of seven days is taken from the memoir of 
Seymour Vandeleur, by Col. F. I. Maxse: 


April 19. Lion visited camp during night and 
carried off woman. 

April 20. Lion came again and took another 
woman. L 

April 21. Lion carried off a man. Seen by 
patrols and fired at. He visited cattle-house and 
was wounded by guard. 

April 22. Section went out to look for lion, and 
found him near river. Badly wounded but very 
fierce. Was killed and brought to camp. 

April 24. Another lion, probably lioness, visited 
eamp during night and carried off child. Was 
seen by patrols and fired at. 

April 25. Lioness came again and went to cattle- 
house, where guard fired at and wounded her. 
One of the shots struck house at considerable 
distance and entered thigh of woman, where it 
still remains. Woman apparently little the worse. | 

May 3. Askari, soldier, broke out of camp at | 
night in drunken state, and fired six shots at | 
sentries. Attempts made to capture him, but | 
without success. 
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SPEAKING AS A HUSBAND. 


he ponderous statesman was at home, ay 
according to the Washington Star, talking 
over his speech of the evening with his wife. 


“I know,” he said, “that in the course of my 
remarks on the revision of the tariff I said some 
things which were not generally understood.” 

“How do you know that?” his wife asked. 

“Because,” he said, croppns his voice to a 
whisper, “I don’t understand them myself.”’ 
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n green and gray; in veiléd day; 
With paly sun and pearly shower ; 
In dewy morn; in budding thorn; 
In cuckoo cry and meadow flower ; 
{n hint of every tender thing; 
In miles and miles of blossoming, 
And tearful smile, 
Comes April to the sea-girt isle 
And England to her spring. 


In fitful blue with sunbeams through ; 
In budding elm and crocus bright; 
In little leaves; in rain that grieves 
In the dim hyacinth’s delight ; 
And then in rain that laughs again; 
In the first robin’s folded wing, 
And first Mayflower: 
Thus to New England comes the spring 
And April to her hour, 


With summer skies where soft uprise 
Purple Sierras shadowy-fair ; 

With fields of gold on uplands rolled 
Where sun-bright seas of poppies flare ; 
With med-larks lilting to the air; 

With gathered glory of the rose ; 

With orchards deep in rosy snows, 

And every bough a nest, 

And every nest a throat to sing,— 

Comes April to the great Southwest, — 
To summer-land, the spring. 


O lovers of the English gray, 
And lovers of New England’s way, 
And lovers of the Land of Sun 
Stretched sunward to the golden shore! 
Whatever sign it bear or bring, 
Whether on swift or tardy wing, 
This is the message evermore, 
When all her changes are undone, 
It is one April—only one! 
And spring is always spring! 
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THE EXTRA MILE. 


CERTAIN man had one son, 
and loved him more, almost, 
than was good for him. Be- 
ing a widower, and having 
little else to love, he gave 
his one child all that was 
possible to a man of moder- 
ate means. Education, a 

reasonable amount of spending-money, a 

fair business opportunity and a blameless 

name were the young man’s heritage. But 

the young man sold his birthright for a 

mess of pottage. 

The time came when the son was a wan- 
derer, and men said to the father, ‘‘You have 
done your full duty. No more could be required 
of any father than you have done. He is un- 
worthy ; let him go.’’ 

The father bowed his head in sorrow and 
made no answer. He did no more, for there 
was nothing more that he could do then. And 
he was not sure but that the neighbors were 
right, and he had done enough. 

The father found his answer one day in a 
verse from the Sermon on the Mount: ‘‘Whoso- 
ever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain.’’ It was a little lesson all his own, 
which he drew from the verse by an exegesis 
such as the heart finds at such a time. 

Thus far duty had compelled him, and he 
had done what, in the eyes of men, was enough. 
He had gone the mile which parental responsi- 
bility required. Some day God would give 
him strength to go the other mile which love 
enjoined. 

He did not stop to argue with the teachers of 
ethies as to the relation of love and duty, and 
the impossibility of exceeding obligation; he 
measured duty by the length he had already 
gone, and marked out in his affection an added 
mile which one day he would travel for love’s 
sake. His heart assured him that he was right 
in his plan. He put a mark in his Bible, and 
from time to time he read that verse, and 
wondered in what direction he should be called 
to travel the other mile. 

He found his son at last, God knows how; 
and God forbid that it should need to be told 
where he found him. The ‘‘extra mile’’ took 
the father half-way across the continent, and 
into places strange and foul, and he found his 
son, sick, penniless, near to death, 

Then all that he had done in former years 
seemed small. Money, time, weary toil the 
father squandered on the unworthy boy. And 
he saved him, body and soul. Clean, penitent 
and upright he became, in time, born again 
through unstinted love. 

To some of his friends the father told the 
story of the years of tragic struggle and sorrow, 
of the questions whether duty had reached his 
limit, and the resolution to measure effort not 
in terms of duty, but of overflowing love. 

“‘It was duty all the time,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
no man can exceed his duty. But I forgot the 
duty in the thought of love, and I learned that 
it is not the mile the duty compels, but the 














mile that love: enjoins that finds the lost and 
works redemption in human life. 

‘*God had given us law and conscience, and 
perhaps might have been content to let us go 
with that. But the post that marks the extra 
mile of God’s redemptive love is the cross of 
Christ. God goes the extra mile to seek the 
lost, and that is how He finds him.’’ 
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A DOMESTIC TYRANT. 


‘¢f burglars mean to burgle, I believe they’ll 
| burgle,” said Miss Lucilla. “Bolts won’t 
keep them out and dogs won’t drive them 
away. Anyhow, Lois and I aren’t timid, and 
we’ve decided not to keep a dog again. 


“Oh, yes, we like dogs; and poor Bounce was 
an unusually intelligent animal. He was a trifle 
oversized for a cocker,—forty unds really is 
excessive,—but he was a beautiful creature, too. 
We were very fond of him. 

‘He always slept just outside our bedroom door. 
But he was rh atic jonally, and one night 
he couldn’t get up the stairs, he was so stiff. 
we put him to bed on the rug at the foot, instead; 
but as soon as we went up, he pointed his nose at 
the ceiling and began to howl. Lois was convales- 
cing from tonsillitis, and I was run down that 
spring, and there was sickness next door; and 

nce was a most determined dog. We knew 
he wouldn’t stop. 

“*Let’s carry him up,’ said Lois at last. ‘You 
take one end of the rug and I’ll take the other, 
and we’ll carry him between us.’ 

“Bounce didn’t understand, and at the first lift 
he went out with & yelp. But we coaxed him 
back, and poosenty he caught the idea. He sat 
up straight, perfectly quiet, with his tongue lolling 
and an air of supreme self-satisfaction, while we 
toted him up that long flight of stairs, sta gering 
atevery step! Lois was so exhausted she droppe 
her end at the top, and let him roll out. 

“Next night, when bedtime came, he planted 
himself on the middle of the rug again, gave a 
short bark, lolled his tongue impudent ji and com- 

lacently waited for the bearers to Ji 
lordshi p's palanquin! We had to do it, too; he 
would howl, or we must hoist—and hoist we did. 

“For three nights running we carried that forty- 
pound dog up those stairs, and then the weather 
changed and his joints limbered, and he kindly 
excused us from duty. By that time, though, the 
neighbors had somehow found out, and—well, 
per aps we ought to have been pleased at afford- 
ng innocent amusement to a whole town, but I 
can’t truthfully say that we were. 

“Bounce was a remarkably eeotiepas dog—re- 
markably intelligent! But Lois and I agree that, 
now he’s gone, if we have to choose between 
burglars and another such protector, we’ll take 
burglars.” 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


he author of a recently published book, “In 
i} the Heart of the Canadian Rockies,” turns 

aside from the course of his narrative to 
recall an adventure which befell him years before 
in the Alps. His story is of interest because of 
the description of the ice which has been centuries 
in forming. The fissures in it are produced by the 
bending and turning of the glacier as it moves 
slowly down the mountain valley. That the snow 
should conceal the crevasse beneath will not seem 
strange to any one familiar with winters in the 
north. 


Before us stretched a gently sloping plain of 

urest snow, its surface scarcely marked by any 

ssure. Of course we were roped and ready for 
— emergency, although expecting none. Our 
guide was an experienced man, well-versed in 
all the problems of the glaciers, and he was no 
stranger to the route. 

Not a depression of the tiniest description, no 
erack, no special softness of the snow gave the 
least indication of the presence of a crevasse, 
although we knew that numerous huge caverns 
lurked beneath the heavy mantle of eternal snow. 

A halt was made to take a photograph. The 
photographer, who happened to be second on the 
string, se 4 his camera on the level surface and 
— back a pace to focus the picture, when in 
an instant he was not! Only a hole in the white 
crust was visible where but a second previously 
my friend had stood, and two narrow grooves cut 
by the straining ropes that bound the departed to 
his surprised companions. In a few minutes he 
was hauled out, none the worse, quite cool, and 
he ——— with his unfinished picture, after 
having selected another location, the stability of 
which he this time took the precaution of estab- 
lishing 6 go peradventure. 

When I peered into the hole which he had so 
am yy | made, I saw a chasm with glistenin 
walls of ice, of every shade of blue most exqui- 
woo aded to the deepest hues of night, where, 
far ow, the darkness hid the bottom of the 
eavity from view. 

This crevasse was probably at least three hun- 
dred feet in depth, broad at the upper rims, yet so 
erltirely masked that the guide and my friend 
passed over it unwittingly, and not one of us could 
tell where space ended and the solid ice began 
beneath the snowy covering. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC GHOST. 


ven the ghost fades away before the search- 
E light of modern investigation, although there 

may be something pathetic in seeing one’s 
most cherished illusions disintegrate under the 
explanatory process of the man of science. Now 
a wraith of the arctic regions, lurking about in the 
great silent stretches of the frozen North, is excel- 
lent material for a first-class sensation. It seems 
faithless and disloyal for the very individual who 
saw it to expound it coolly away, but so he does. 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle makes public the ex- 
planation of this arctic ghost. 


It was to Anthony Fiala, the arctic explorer, that 
the specter appeared, during the long winter night 
of the polar regions. The ship lay frozen in the 
ice. Fiala was in his dark room, developing photo- 
graphic negatives, when_he discovered that he 
needed a pail of water. He took a bucket, went 
across the deck to the forward companionway, and 
descended into the forecastle galley, where there 
was a big ice-melter. He was waiting for the 
slowly running water to fill his pail when he saw, 
on the stairway before him, the figure of a man in 
white arctic costume. 

Suddenly Fiala realized that he could see right 
through the figure. There was the stairway and 
the well behind it. 

The explorer rubbed his eyes. Again he gazed 
at the figure and observed the costume in which 
it was dressed. Its features were too indistinct 
for recognition. At last Fiala called the steward 
from the galley. 

“T don’t see anything,” said the steward. 

Fiala told him not to say anything about the 
matter, as he did not want to create a panic. Every 
time he looked at the stairway there was the 
ghostly figure. After a few moments he stepped 





up to it, to feel the texture of a specter. As he 
approached, however, the ghost eee. 

‘or a long time he worked his mind for an ex- 
lanation. At last he decided that he had solved 
he mystery. 

“I had been in that dark room for a long time,” 
he says. “‘My eyes were tired and in fust. the 
condition to retain a retinal image for some time. 
I believe that in —— the deck I saw one of 
the men silhouetted against the sky, which was 
illumined a dull red. his image was held in my 
retina. When I went down to the galley the con- 
ditions of light were reversed. I think it was the 
retinal image I saw on the stairway. While the 
figure on deck must have been black, silhouetted 
against a red sky, the image on the retina showed 
it in white, just as a photographic negative shows 
the black as white.” 





h, I heard them tramping, tramping, 
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the wounded man, dismounted, and ordered him 
to get on the horse. 

ne poor fellow, dazed and hurt as he was, was 
not less full of the spirit of sacrifice. He bade 
Beresford mount and —— should two die? 
Then Beresford, in his desperation, declared that 
he would punch the man’s head if he did not get on 
and be saved! The droll peaeasent prevailed. The 
wounded soldier allowed himself to be hustled on 
the horse, his rescuer scrambled on in front, and 
set the good little beast going at his best pace. 

As it was, the two would have been speared had 
not Sergeant O’Toole turned back and with his 
rifle held the close-pressing Zulus at bay. 

When Sir William received the notification that 
the Victoria cross had been awarded to him, he 
returned the answer that he could not receive any 
recognition of service unless it was shared by 
Sergeant O’Toole. Immediately another award 
was made. Both heroes received the badge of 
distinction that marks England’s highest approval 
of “conspicuous bravery.’ 
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A DISAPPOINTING STORY. 


t was poor, timid Miss Prudy Heath of Roxbury 

| who, when the first railroad-trains came 
through, went about among her friends, asking 
plaintively of each, “Would you ride in them ravin’ 





And their furious fiery stamping, 

And I cowered from the curtain though I listened 
eagerly; 

By the darkness dazed and thwarted 

How they raged, and plunged, and snorted 

Through the mighty shadowed forest that in day- 
light is the sea! 


But this morning they are prancing, 

Silver hoofs and white manes dancing, 

As I lie upon the shingle sound their neighings 
far and free. 

Shall we leave our play and listen, 

Watch the gray coats drip and glisten, 

Mount their backs and fare forever through the 
pathways of the sea? 


When the crows have ceased their cawing 

I shall hear impatient pawing, 

They are tethered to the twilight then, and may 
not leap or flee! 

They will whinny round the headland, 

But when I’m off to bedland 

I know that they will break their bonds and gallop 
o’er the sea! 
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TROUBLESOME TEETH. 


hen Scandinavians come to this country 
W they frequently have trouble with their 

teeth. Later, owing to the difference in 
diet, they lose most of their bicuspids and molars; 
but fortunately, few Scandinavians have the 
trouble that Tilhe did, and few lose their teeth in 
so disconcerting a manner. 


““My funniest patient,” said the sociable dentist, 
“was a Swedish girl, who came in one day to get 
her teeth extracted. Her upper jaw was abso- 
lutely bare of teeth, and the lower set was in such 
condition that there seemed to be nothing to 
extract. 

“*Where are the teeth you want out?’ I asked. 

“*In = stomach,’ returned the girl, suddenly 
bursting into tears. 

“*In your stomach!’ I gasped. 

“*VYaw, meester,’ she sobbed. ‘Last week my 
hov buy me all new toots on top vor twanty-five 
dollar, on Chicago. Two days ago my sleep so 
goot, so-o goot! Ven my vake opp, mys toots she 
vor all go down mys V’roat. tank maybe you 
can get them out—mys lady she is tole me to come.’ 

“*Nonsense! They couldn’t go down your 
throat.’ 

“*VYaw! Yaw!’ protested Tillie, clapping a 
hand to her belt-buckle. ‘She iss there now. She 
iss chew, chew, chew, all the time. She iss chew 
my all inside up. She iss hurt so moch my iss 
don’t can sleep.’ 

“Tillie was evidently sincere,” said the dentist, 
“and I was beginning to think that I had a lunatic 
on my hands, when the day was saved. My office 
door was flung open and an excited boy rushed in. 

“* Tillie,’ he cried, ‘mother just found your 
teeth tucked under your mattress! You must 
have taken them out in your a 

“ *My goo’ness!’ exclaimed Tillie, apeiventineiy. 
‘My hov some bodder vit mys toots every day since 
I come on America.’ ” 


® © 
PROFICIENT. 


hen western Iowa was newly settled the 
W farmers in an isolated section banded 
themselves together as a school district, 
and proceeded to choose one of their number 
“committeeman.” A log schoolhouse was erected, 
and soon a young woman came that way, seeking 
a chance to teach. The committeeman was desig- 
nated to ascertain her fitness. 


When the time for the ordeal arrived the “‘public 
official’ was at his wit’s end. He had been ex- 
amined himself often enough, but that was when 
he was attending district school, fifty years before. 
The very thought of conducting an examination 
himself, and for a teacher at that, staggered him. 
He could not think of a question to ask. 

The young woman sat waiting, and the old man 
teetered nervously on his tiptoes. 

“Well, now, Miss Burden,” he said, cautiously, 
at last, “kin you say the alp abet back’ards?”’ 

Miss Burden could, and did. 

“Fine!” cried the committeeman. “I’ll just 
indorse your certificate.””’ He wrote it thus: 

“Fully profeeshunt.” 


*® & 


WINNING THE “V.C.” 


he recent jubilee in honor of the founding of 
ff the Victoria cross brings to mind many 

instances of bravery which won that token 
of courage. Among the heroie exploits which 
gained the cross is that of Sir William Beresford, 
who won the trophy for a deed performed during 
the Zulu War. The incident is recalled by a writer ¢ 
in the English Illustrated Magazine. 


During an encounter the Zulus pretended to 
flee—a well-calculated snare, as it brought the 
pursuing British into a carefully prepared ambush. 

long line of over two thousand warriors sud- 
denly sprang up, —s the horsemen. Then 
the whole plain flashed into life. Hordes had 
been hiding in the grass. 

Buller’s alert eye caught the ganget instantly 
and his voice rang out with, “Retire!” There 
was a guick volley of Zulu bullets, and three 
Englishmen went down. Beresford, looking back, 
saw one move into a sitting posture. He who 
would extend succor at such a crisis must be 


brave and prompt, quick to decide and quick to act. 

The Zulus were perilously near the fallen soldier. 
Beresford measured the distance with his eye, and 
thought he might just doit. He galloped back to 


stages?’’ Sooner or later they all did so; but she 
never ventured. Miss Ann Frickett of Wrenby 
objected to the coming of the railroad on other 
| grounds. 


“Draft-animals are a gift of the Lord to man 
since Adam’s time,” she declared, “and it’s a clear 
flying in the face of Providence to throw over 
beasts for b’ilers.” 

Transit at the present time is accomplished by 
means so increasingly various and rapid, and new 
inventions and improvements follow each other so 
swiftly, that one scarcely —— to accustom one- 
self to each new machine, but, rather, one assumes 
an attitude of a general acceptance toward addi- 
tional methods of progress of any kind—under- 
ground, overhead, submarine or aerial. Two 
young persons who read aloud, in a remote farm- 

ouse where ter were staying, a recent air-ship 
story by Mr. Kipling, were greatly amused at the 
disappointment of an old lady of nearly eighty 
when she found that the tale was fiction. 

“T call that a mean trick!” she said, indignantly. 
“Storing up disappointment for folks instead of 
satisfying *’em! here was I, all the time you 
were reading, thinking to myself how I’d got a 
ride in an automoble unexpected, 7 way of 
‘thank you’ for giving some gingerbread an’ milk 
to the young fellow that druv it while he was 
tinkering out there in the lane, an’ hoping next 
time *twould be a flying-ship come along instead. 

“*Mebbe ’twill light right down in the pasture,’ 
thinks I. ‘No reason it shouldn’t, and jest as 
much reason it should as an automoble in the 
lane—and my! how I should like to fly!’ 

“And now you say ’twas all made up out 0’ 
whole cloth, that story, and there ain’t like to be 
any air-ships running reg’lar for years! Much 
good I'll get of ’em then! 

“That writer may be clever enough, but he’s an 
unconscionable cheating critter, J say!” 


® 


FIGHTING HARES. 


r. Richard Bell had been visiting a friend 

M and stayed to supper, and when he thought 

it was time to go home his friends accom- 

panied him to the door. In “My Strange Pets” 

he tells of the very pretty and unusual sight they 
then witnessed: 


My friend and I were prolonging, on the door- 
step, a conversation begun at table, when we 
were startled by his wife exclaiming, excitedly: 

“What is that? Look at the lawn.” 

When we turned our eyes in the direction in 
which she was pointing we saw two small figures, 
hand in hand, dancing in the bright moonlight. 
They seemed to be waltzing, sometimes advancing 
and retiring, and at other times stooping down 
and bowing to each other, while all the time they 
were uttering a peculiar puffing sound. 

he lawn was a large one, and when we first 
saw them they were a g way from the door. 
We all three felt a certain amount of awe, and 
were quite unable to account for the apparition. 

As the dancing went on wy! approached nearer 
and nearer the edge of the lawn. When at last 
they were near enough for us to distinguish them 
clearly, we discovered they were two buck hares 
engaged in a fierce combat. 

he idea of dancing was conveyed to our minds 
by the apparent saltatory movement of the hares 
during a fight carried on at a distance. 

What we thought was the joining of hands was 
one of the positions they assumed. They stood 
on their hind legs, spurring each other with their 
forefeet, an action which at the distance appeared 
as if they were holding each other by the hands. 

Their drop ~, Wy on all fours for a second 
or two was for the purpose of relieving the strain 
on their hind legs, and this led us to imagine that 
they were stooping down and ae The puffing 
sound was, no doubt, the language in 
abuse each other. 


which hares 
& & 


PROBLEMS IN FINANCE. 


here are certain arithmetical problems which 

t puzzle many housekeepers besides Mrs. 

Norton. She mentioned one of them to her 
husband not long ago. 


“If I have only one dollar in my purse I can 
make it go as far as any one, Henry,” she re- 
marked, dolefully, to her husband one day, on her 
return from a shopping expedition, “but when I 
have a five-dollar bill and break it, there is never 
any change left.” 

“How foolish!” said Mr. Norton, impatiently. 
“Don’t talk that way, my dear. When you break 
the five-dollar bill put one dollar in oné compart- 
ment of your purse, and then keep it. You say 
you can make a dollar last as long as any one.” 

“T can’t make it clear to you,” said his wife, 
with dignity; “no man could understand it; but 
almost any woman would. When you start with 
a dollar, that’s a very different thing. When you 
start with five dollars, sometimes you have to walk 
home because even your car fare has gone. I—I 
think it’s what they call a psychological situation,” 
said Mrs. Norton, thoughtfully. 


& Ca) 


NOT EVEN STANDING -ROOM. 


traveller on an electric car had a seat next 
A an old negro couple, whose earnest voices 

attracted his attention. “I tell yo’, Sam, 
dat’s one ob yo’ mod’n notions. I ain’t got no 
patience wif dese yere mod’n notions,” said the 
old “mammy.” 


“And I say again just like I done say’d befo’,” 
replied Sam, “dat 1 seen it in de newfspaper.” 

“Yo’ mean foh’t’ tell me dat you seen in de 
paper how folks was a-livin’ on de moon?” 

““Yas’m, dese yere wise folks say meme am 
a-livin’ on de moon. An’ what’s mo’, dey say de 
moon is crowded wif ’em.” 

The old lady’s eyes gleamed suddenly in triumph. 

“Den ef dat’s de case, Sam, whah do all dem 
people go when de moon dwindles down to a little 
Streak ?” i 
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AR. 


By Elizabeth L. Gould. 


hen the first class in geography was 

called, Polly Carter stepped out into 

the aisle and up to the front with the 
other children, her shoes 
squeaking at every step. 
The girls smiled at each 
other. 

To be sure, they did not mean 
to be unkind, but Polly Carter 
was a new girl; her people 
had just moved to the old 
farmhouse on the marsh road. 

“‘I’m glad you’re the one 
that lives her way,’’ said one 
of the other girls to Dorothy 
May, when school was over. 
**You’ll have to walk home 
with her and be polite. My, 
don’t her shoes squeak !’’ 

Dorothy’s face flushed, and 
she poked the dirt in front of 
the schoolhouse step with her 
slim little shoe. 

“I guess I sha’n’t walk 
with her!’’ she pouted. ‘‘I 
don’t like squeaky shoes any 
more than the rest of you!’’ 

The teacher had been talk- 
ing to Polly Carter; they 
thought she was out of hear- 
ing, but just at that minute 
she walked out of the door 
with her head held high, and 
hurried along the board walk 
toward the corner. 

‘*There, she heard what you 
said!’’ whispered one of the 
other children. 

Then they all ran off up the 
road, followed by the teacher. 

‘*Come along with us and 
get some blueberries!’’ But 
Dorothy did not stir. Her 
way led by the board walk 
toward the corner, and she did 
not seem to care much for blue- 
berries just then. 

‘If she heard, I can’t help 
it,’’ said Dorothy, as she 
started slowly along. ‘‘No- 
body ought to wear such 
squeaky shoes !’’ 

When she had almost 
reached the corner, Dorothy’s 
foot slipped where there was a 
broken place in the boards. 
Her foot slid into the rough 
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ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


hole, and her poor little ankle had a twist that | Dorothy. ‘‘You needn’t,’’ she said. ‘‘Mine | sometimes I like people that are in them—that 


hurt. The foot would not come out. 
somebody he-elp me? Won’t somebody he-elp 
me?’’ cried Dorothy. 

Suddenly squeak! squeak! came the sound of 
hurrying steps. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ asked Polly Carter. 
Her eyes were red, but her round, freckled face 
looked pleasant. ‘‘Is your foot caught? I’ll 
get it out.’’ 

One strong little hand pulled the board up 
just enough for the other hand to lift out the 
poor foot. 

**You’ve hurt it, twisting it so,’’ said Polly 
Carter. ‘‘You sit down and let me look at it. 
Oh, your ankle’s all swollen! You can’t wear 
that shoe home.’’ 

She hesitated a moment; then she sat down 
and put her shoe on Dorothy’s lame foot. ‘‘I’ll 
go barefoot—I don’t mind a bit. Now you stand 
up and I’ll put my arm round you, so you won’t 
have to bear your weight on that foot.’’ 

“*Polly Carter,’’ said Dorothy, with a little 
catch in her voice, ‘‘I’m just as ashamed! I’m 
going to love you, and I shall love squeaky 
shoes, too, forever, after this!’’ 

Polly Carter laughed as she put her arm round 



















I is woven of strips of 


paper 
In a pattern of white and 
blue, 
With streamers long 
And a handle strong, 
And I made it to hang 
for you! 





them. I don’t like squeaky shoes a bit, but 


‘*Won’t | won’t squeak when father has had a chance to fix | is, when they are kind.’’ 


| **So do I,’’ said Dorothy, squeezing her arm. 
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SAVING BOBBIE’S TEARS. 
By Katharine Walker. 


very easily, so easily that it troubled his 

mother very much, and yet nothing she 
did made Bobbie any braver about being hurt 
or frightened. 

When Aunty Lou came to visit Bobbie, she 
was delighted to see him again, but it was not 
an hour before Bobbie burst out crying, and 
calling, ‘‘Mama! Aunty Lou! Mama!’’ 

Both ran quickly, and he sobbed, ‘‘I’ve lost 
my cap! I know I have!’’ 

Mama started to comfort him, but Aunty 
Lou laughed merrily, and said, ‘‘Don’t waste 
another tear, Bobbie. Save them for something 
worth while. A penny to the finder!’’ 

In a moment Bobbie found his cap behind 
the sofa, and with a shout claimed his penny. 

How queerly she talked about wasting tears! 


()* there was a little boy, and he cried 


HANGING THE 


B 
JOHNSON 


It is full of nuts and candy, 
It holds an orange, too, 
With a big bouquet 
Of violets gay, 
And I’m going to hang it 
for you! 








ee 


| But all that day and the next and the next 
| Aunty Lou ran when Bobbie cried, to see what 
— the reason, and every time she told him 
not to waste his tears, but save them for some 
great big hurt or fright. 

At last Bobbie said, ‘‘ Aunty Lou, when will 
there be a big enough fright or hurt for me to 
use all the tears I’ve saved ?’’ 

And Aunty Lou said, with a twinkle in her 
eye, ‘‘You’ve saved so many, Bobbie, I’d keep 


with when you are a man—and have a—big— 
hurt!’’ 

Bobbie put his hands deep in his pockets 
and looked hard at Aunty Lou. 

Then he said, ‘‘You’re a joker, Aunty Lou, 
| but I’ll do it. Only I won’t ery when I’m a 
‘man, or a little man, either!’’ 










MAY BASKET. 


Y 
MORTON. 


I shall fasten it on the door- 

knob, 

Then ring, as we children do. 
At a quarter of eight, 
Before it is late, 

I shall hang it to-night for you! 
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right on saving them, and have enough to ery | 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. VERBAL ARITHMETIC. 
I. 

With a useful tool your task begins; 
from it subtract a wretched hut; to what 
remains add smooth. This, less the sooth- 
ing part of day, plus one form of the verb 
to be, leaves for answer, a temptation. 

Il, 

Start with a weapon of old time and 
from it take an organ of sense; to what 
remains add one; take a step from it; 
add smooth, and your answer will be a 
number. 

III. 

From a torment subtract rest and com- 
fort; to the remainder add a representa- 
tive of the Pope in a foreign country ; 
subtract part of a fence and leave a use- 
ful family furnishing. 

2. BEHEADED RIME. 
Not good like bread you's find a —; 
Behead and hear a pleasant —. 
Behead once more and single be, 
A number then you’ll surely see. 

3. SLICED WORDS. 


Join a short rest to a relative and 
find something used at table; a preach- 
er to a space of time and find a dwelling; 
the covering of an animal to a depth and 
find a frill; an entreaty to a certainty 
and find delight; cut an hour of the day 
in two and leave a negative and some- 
thing which is never taken off: take a 
strong support from an advance and 
give me an advantage in trade. 


4. ANAGRAMS. 
I, 


_ His speech was -------, as odd as his 


shape, and enormous at that. 
II. 


Smart Mrs. ------ , to industry bred, 
herself on the fineness of her 
thread. 


II. 
goes haltingly along, 
And ----- to left and right. 
The lines but ----- to make you feel 
They sense from light. 
IV. 
We lived near a railroad . 
In the shade of a mountain peak, 
And the just beyond us 
Brought our ------- every week. 
Vv. 
He -------- to say what he shall do 
When he is but it is true 
His detractors are --- , and they 
were not few. 


VI. 
Quoth the German, “Just see what a 
will buy! 
All this soap, ’twill make 
vyiles up igh. 
Or this ------, get that for your horse 
to try.” 
5. LETTER PUZZLE. 

Supply the same letter to each word 
and change part of a machine into quiet; 
proper into a combat: bloody into re- 
nown; appeared into an animal; a juice 
into sullen; a small inlet into a spice; 
to own into to divide; to hide into a 
plant; part of a bird into raw; larger 
nto to praise; a farming utensil into 
a cavity; a vessel into a tribe; a young 
animal into a weapon; a small vessel into to swell; 

lory into a blaze ; a fowl into a timekeeper ; behind 
nto without color; a vegetable into satisfy; a pro- 
tector into a waiter. 


6. CHARADE, 
My first comes at the twilight’s hour 
To cheer the laborer’s day. 
| second to my task gives power; 
fy third we ne’er gainsay. 
My whole must kneel and ask your aid 
To set aside decrees once made. 


7. PUZZLE. 
From a mite so small no man can see 
You may take a part, and then there’ll be 
A name quite good for man or boy, 
Though any girl ’twould but annoy. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Stay, lag, mite—stalagmite. 11. Cape, able 
—capable. 11. Inn, ten, shun—intention. 

2. Pirate, prate, pate; pilot, plot, pot; gyrate, 
srate, gate; palace, place, pace; below, blow, 
0W ; throw, trow, tow; string, sting, sing; failing, 
filing, fling. 

3. Water. 





4. I. ALOES Il. TABOR 
LARVA AGAPE 
ORION BABEL 
EVOKE OPERA 
SANER RELAY 


5. Rote, route; prod, proud; rose, rouse; shot, 
shout; once, ounce; trot, trout; rot, rout; hose, 
| house; gild, guild; spot, spout; morn, mourn; 
| Seot, scout; 
| mad, Maud 


moth, mouth ; cold, could ; dose, douse; 
; case, cause; do, duo. 








Now I know you won’t mind 
my saying, 
If this verse you happen to 
see, 
Though it’s not polite 
To ask outright, 
I hope you'll hang one for 
me! 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Great Earthquake in California, April 

18th, nearly destroyed the city of San 
Francisco, and caused great havoc elsewhere. 
The shocks came at a little after five o’clock in 
the morning, and continued at San Francisco 
three minutes, the wave motion seeming to be 
from east to west. At first the upheaval was 
slight, but it grew in intensity, until buildings 
began to fall, and their terrified inmates, who 
had fled into the street, were buried in the 
ruins. A portion of the city hall collapsed ; the 
| new post-office was badly shattered, and many 
brick and frame buildings were completely 
wrecked. a 


an Francisco swept by Fire.—To the 
destruction directly caused by the earthquake 
was added far heavier destruction by fire. The 
water-mains were broken by the shocks, so that 
the water-supply was wholly cut off. Fires 
broke out at different points, but the only hope 
of checking them lay in blowing up with dyna- 
mite the buildings in their way, and even this 
| did not avail. The flames swept on uncontrolled, 
| over great areas of the best business and resi- 
| dential sections. When this record closes, April 
| 20th, three-quarters of the city has been burned, 
| but the fires have been checked. 
& 
easures for Relief and Protection.— 
The city was put under martial law, and 
federal troops and state militia coéperated with 
the city police in protecting property and re- 
lieving the suffering. Orders were given to 
shoot at sight any person found looting prop- 
erty, and several such marauders were killed. 
General Funston, who was in command of the 
federal troops, estimated the homeless, April 
| 19th, at 200,000. Tents and provisions were sent 
| to the city with all despatch, and relief funds 
were opened in the chief cities of the United 
States. Congress appropriated $1,000,000. 
& 
he Loss of Life and Property can be 
only roughly estimated. At San Francisco 
the loss of life may reach 250. The loss of 
property is estimated at from $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. Churches, public buildings, stores 
and warehouses, ‘‘sky-scraping’’ office-build- 
ings, hotels, the palatial residences on Nob 
Hill and the dwellings of the poor were involved 
in a common ruin. The United States Mint, 
with its $39,000,000 of bullion, was saved, but 
it was the only building left standing for blocks. 
& 


H°"°° elsewhere.—At Palo Alto nearly 
all the splendid buildings of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University were destroyed. At 
San José the insane asylum was wrecked, 
and 120 bodies were taken out of the ruins; 
and the Presbyterian church, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the high school and the new hall of 
justice were destroyed. Heavy losses of prop- 
erty or life or both are reported from Salinas, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, Hollister and other 
points. ® 


7 Hague Conference.—The Russian 
government readily accepted the suggestion 
of the United States, which was seconded by 
England and other powers, for the postpone- 
ment of the proposed peace conference at The 
Hague to a date which would not conflict with 
the Pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro. 
The conference at The Hague will not meet 
before September 20th. 
® 


he Coal Situation.—The conference of 

anthracite coal operators and miners in New 
York City broke up April 12th, without reaching 
an agreement. Both parties to the dispute were 
ready to arbitrate their differences, but they could 
not agree as to what should be arbitrated. The 
miners at first proposed the existing Board of 
Conciliation as the tribunal of arbitration; but 
when the operators objected and intimated their 
willingness to have the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission of 1902 reconvened, the miners 
consented. The miners, however, proposed that 
all the questions raised by their demands—except 
that of the recognition of the union, which they 
waived—be referred to the arbitrating tribunal, 
while the operators were not willing to extend 
the arbitration to any questions other than those 
of wages and the adjustment of complaints. 

& 


, Setreuty Speech was made by Pres- 

ident Roosevelt, April 14th, at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the new office-building 
for the House of Representatives at Washington. 
The President, using the figure of ‘‘the man 
with the muck-rake’’ in ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 
deprecated promiscuous attacks upon public men 
in current newspapers and magazines; and in 
connection with a consideration of social in- 
equalities, suggested the ultimate adoption of 
some plan for imposing a progressive tax upon 
all fortunes beyond a certain amount, when 
given to an individual in life or bequeathed at 
death. An interesting feature of the ceremonies 
was the use of the marble gavel used by Presi- 
dent Washington at the laying of the corner-stone 











of the Capitol, September 18, 1793, 


108 all different genuine Paraguay, Malay 
MPS tiger, Newfou fdland, Honduras, Vic- 
: porte, — peng. se Bosnia, 

Japan, Servia, Egypt, etc.,only 5c. Pocke' ,5e. 
inges. Appro al sheets siso sent. 50% com. Price- 
ti list free! Siew sia ‘ash’n Bidg., Boston. 


Operators Needed 
Our echoo endorsed b ty | 
officials W.U.Tel. 


Railroads. Total cost, tuition, board, room, f tk Ed 
#563 con Re reduced. Home study aise. Catalog free. 
GE'S STITUTE, May 8t., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


‘*Priscilla” —-™ 
UNDERMUSLINS. 


Dainty and artistic garments that never fail to 
appeal to women of refined tastes. That you may 
examine these goods in your own home, we will 
send one handsome French Corset Cover for 


Only 50c. 


Bissett value ever 

Write for 
this to-day, state 
size desired and en- 
close 50 cts. Money 
back if you say 80. 


FREE. 


This art catalogue, 
dred: 








most wit be. pat- 


terns, W 

Mailed Upon Request. 

PRISCILLA UNDERMUSLIN CO., 
21st Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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There’s nothing like a Pony Trap for children 


This little trap has all the style and correctness of the 
finest full sized trap; adjustable back seat changes it 
from dos-a-dos to runabout. 

It is the material and workmanship of ‘*Eagle”’ pony 
vehicles that make them give such service. 

Our catalog shows our 32 new styles of pony vehicles 
and pony harness, Write for it and name of dealer in 
your city who handles them. 

THE EAGLE ‘CARRIAGE 00.. 1801 Court Street, Cincinnati, 


Elastic Top. 




























Buy from 
the Mill 


Hosiery for the une 
family at a saving of 25% 
and more. No. 5060, Ladies’ 
four-thread lisie thread best 

cotton hose. black or tan, with 
our elastic top. 


35 cts. 3 pairs $1.00. 
Post-paid to any address. 
Would retail at stores for 50c. pair. 


Be sure to give size < shoe worn. 
Our illustrated Cata 


y and see how muc 
better ours are than those 
you have buying. 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., 


Gro cities and 
| Chamber of Co 





SPOKANE 


WASHINGTON 


Pronounced “ Spo-kan.” 
Fae “i about the **Spokane Country” ; its rich farms, 
umber and milling interests; its water powers 
if. »por Land of fines’ 
zlons, berries. Hunting, 
F _ echoois: 





ond int les, 
superb Sonmary © Bey delightful climate. 
towns. Ad 





mmerce, 


Spokane,Wash. | 
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/BUYS STEEL LAUNCH} 









Newest Thing Out. 
No Sewing Required. 
Saves unsightly holes. 
Holds hat firmly. Al- 
ways ready. Can’t be 
lost. 100 beautiful de- 
R signs in gold, silver, 
oxidized bronze. Set 
with gems and bril- 
liants. Send 15 cents 
cor oor 9 orm 
pooklet of other 
Onetady hath Hat-py-thots, 
The other hath them not. pk NT oe 


WORLD SUPPLY COMPANY 
51A Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 
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in Bee Culture 


7 
ea ’ 





teaches you how to profit- 

ably fill the “honey box.” 

It’ 8 sib to buy boxes and 
» ho 


ut without a paper 
“Gleanings” you can’t 
2 get much money out of bees, 
Learn the newest, easiest, 
quickest waysto handle bees. 
80,000 bee-men read it. Write 
for free sample copy and our 
bright booklet. Now's the 
ime. 6 months’ trial — 25c. 
Money back if not satistied. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Medina, - - Ohio. 


























THE LADIES’ Sest FRIEND. 


Am, SORE LIPS 


ROSTILLA 


SUNBURN 





ONCE TRIED— ALWAYS USED. 
Dear Sre. Your Frostilla entered my conatiy 





Lawrence, Mass. 












FOUND OUT 

A TRAINED NURSE DISCOVERED ITS EFFECT. 

No one is in better position to know the value 
of food and drink than a trained nurse. 
Speaking of coffee a nurse of Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
writes: “I used to drink strong coffee myself and 
suffered greatly from headaches and indigestion. 
While on a visit to my brothers I had a good 
chance to try Postum Food Coffee, for they drank 
it altogether in place of ordinary coffee. In two 
weeks, after using Postum, I found I was much 
benefited and finally my headaches disappeared 
and also the indigestion. 
“Naturally I have since used Postum among my 
patients, and have noticed a marked benefit where 
coffee has been left off and Postum used. 
“I observe a curious fact about Postum ‘used 
among mothers. It greatly helps the flow of milk 
in cases where coffee is inclined to dry it up, and 
where tea causes nervousness. 
“TI find trouble in getting servants to make 
Postum properly. They most always serve it 
before it has been boiled long enough. It should 
be boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served with cream, 
when it is certainly a delicious beverage.” 
“There’s a reason” for Postum. 








All the Elements 
of Perfection are 





ODORLESS —IMPERVIOUS 
GUARANTEED. 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from an 
imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield. 


HYGIENIC. 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural fiber, 
without acids, chemicals or ingredients, and 
recommended by physicians and 
chemists for purity and 
hygienic qualities, 


All Styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular. 











THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 


years 27 unheralded by any advertisement, an 
proved tself such a faithful friend in the matter 
hap hands, sore lips and cutaneous erup- 
hn, t we now lay it in by the dozen bottles. 
It is the best remedy 1 have ever tried for — 
irritation of the skin, and a most delightfu 
toilet article for general use. 
eaten yours, MARION HARLAND. 
‘our dealer has not got it send 25 cents for 





trina ttle to CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 











e Ru sone removes the discarded 
tissue from » skin and allows the pores 
of your body breathe. Gives a Satin 
Finish to the pkin. a feeling of exhilaration 
and Glow of Healt. 


Rubdry Jr., oll Ruabdry 0, 35c. 
Rubdry A, 50c. Rubdry B, 75c. 
One Towel Sent on Trial, Post-Paid. 

After nih ng it a month Ray us if you like 

it, return it a3 eet» end for Booklet, 
ie of a Towel.” 

WACHUSETT “MILLS, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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AINTY FIVE CENTS 


MINT COVERED 


hielets 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 

If you can't buy Chiclets in your neigh 

Try Them! borhood send A ten cents fora sample 
packet. Any iobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 


FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U. 8S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 
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*s ** Spring- 
-Ribbed Underwear. 


i ines invented and pat- 
ented by Charles Cooper. 
You may have difficulty in procuring 
these goods this year, as we are unable to 
supply one-half the demand. It is worth 
your while, however, to search, for once 
you find and wear Cooper's you will 
accept no other make. 


At first-class dealers generally. 
Factories at Bennington, Vt. 























GET THE GENUINE 


Baker’s 
Breakiast Cocoa 


Made by a scien- 
tific blending of the 


best Cocoa beans 





grown in different 
parts of the world 
—the result of 126 
years of successful 


endeavor. 


A Perfect Food. 


46 Highest Awards 
in Europe and 
Amertca. 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Office. 


Walter Baker G Co. ta. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 





1st—“ The Infant in the Nurse’s Arms.” 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by thous- 
ands of healthy infants everywhere. It is 
pure, rich milk, so modified and enriched 
with the extract of selected malted grains 
as to be easily digested by the weakest 
stomach. Ready at a moment’s notice by 
simply stirring in water. No additional 
milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. A 
healthful, invigorating food drink for 
everybody, from infancy to old age. A 
glassful. taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving many valuable recipes, sent 
free, if mentioned. At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 














are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Montreal, 





























Writes Black 
Copies Purple 


The new indelible pencil 
that has all the good quali- 
ties of a good fountain pen, 
without the bother. 

The writing is permanent. 





It writes freely, smoothly, 
—— and holds a sharp 
point. } 

It makes a betier copy than | 
eRe fates ata | 

etter copy are in- 
delible. as 

Is sold with or without 
nickel pencil point protector 
by all stationers. 

For all records papemes 
speed or memoranda of a per- 
manent character, Dixon’s 
Eterno will be found a great 
convenience, as the writing will 
Jastas long asthe paperendures. 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide, indered by vo- 
cations, Will tell you the kind of lead 
Pencil you should use. Sent/ree. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Dept. A D Jersey City, N. J. 
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peor Spiders’ Webs.—Amateur 
entomologists will be interested in a sug- 
gestion by Dr. F. E. Lutz for the preservation 
of all kinds of spiders’ webs. The webs should 
be sprayed from an atomizer with artists’ shellac, 
and then, if they are of the ordinary geometric 
form, pressed carefully against a glass plate, 
the supporting strands being at the same time 
severed. After the shellac has dried, the plates 
carrying the webs can be stored away in a 
cabinet. Even dome-shaped webs may be pre- 
served, in their original form, by spraying them 
with shellac and then allowing them to dry 
before removal from their supports. Many 
spiders’ webs are very beautiful, and all are 
characteristic of the species to which they be- 
long, so that their permanent preservation is 
very desirable. ‘i 
lee from the Air.— Prof. Silvanus 
P. Thompson, who recently visited the 
electric plant in Norway, where soil fertilizers 
are made direct from the atmosphere, describes 
the apparatus there used as differing from all 
others in that the flame of electric sparks is 
caused to move rapidly through the air instead 
of having the air blown over it. The result is 
the production of a much greater quantity of 
nitric oxid in a given time. The ‘‘flame disk,’’ 
formed between the electrodes, swiftly expands 
and contracts, being now only half an inch 
and now six feet in diameter. To make nitrogen 
burn with oxygen, electric energy must be 
pumped in, because, whereas in ordinary com- | 
bustion, such as occurs when carbon combines 
with oxygen, heat is given out, the formation 
of nitric oxid is an endothermic reaction; that 
is tosay, heat isabsorbed. Professor Thompson 
estimates the nitrogen hanging over the city of 
| London alone as considerably greater in quantity 
| than all that is contained in the nitrate beds of 
Chile. . 








he Horses of the Llanos.—In describing | 

the rich resources, and the vast extent of 
half-developed, or almost entirely undeveloped, 
country belonging to Brazil, United States | 


by speaking of the llanos, or grassy plains, in 
the extreme northern part of the country, on | 
which, he says, ‘‘roam millions of horses, many | 
being caught and sold in the different markets 
of the world.’’ With an area fully as great 
as that of the United States, Brazil contains 
a population of only 17,000,000 people, mostly 
of Indian origin. The numerous rivers, some of 
them very large, the fertile plains, the great 
forests, and the minerals, which include iron, 
gold, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds 
and other precious stones, seem to promise a 
very great future for Brazil. 
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he World’s Cables. — Addressing the 

Royal Military School at Chatham, Mr. 
Charles Bright gave recently some facts not 
| generally known about submarine cables. There 
are at the present time about 225,000 miles of 
electric cables lying on the bottom of the sea. 
Each line has cost on the average about $1,000 
per mile to make and lay. About 6,000,000 
messages are transmitted by cable every year. 
The working speed averages up to 100 words 
per minute. The average useful life of a sub- | 
marine cable, under present conditions, may be | 
anywhere from 30 to 40 years. 


& 


lectromagnetic Cannon.—The 

thought that the giant power of a great 
electromagnet might be utilized to shoot a heavy 
projectile from a gun has occurred to many 
inventors. Some years ago Professor Birke- 
land, whose apparatus for extracting nitrogen 
from the air is now in successful operation in | 
| Norway, calculated the power that would be 
| needed for such a cannon, and recently Captain 
Spacil, of the Austrian Artillery, has made 
| independent calculations with similar results. It | 
appears that to throw a projectile of about 90 
| pounds’ weight, at a velocity of 500 meters per 
second, a current energy of 54,300 kilowatts, at | 
181 volts, would be required. But the energy is 
needed only for a fraction of a second. Birke- 
land proposed to obtain it by shooting a power- 
ful electromagnet through a set of coils by 
means of an explosion, but Spacil thinks the 
best way would be to move large coils at a very 
high speed in a rectilinear direction. He has 
not much faith, however, in the practicability 
of such a gun. r 








nother Kansas Meteorite.—The Na- 
tional Museum at Washington has received 

a fragment, weighing about 10 pounds, of a 
meteorie stone which fell in Scott County, 
Kansas, on the night of September 2, 1905. 
This is the 12th meteorite known to have fallen 
in Kansas, and that state is becoming noted 
for these events. The reason probably is that | 
being well populated, and at the same time 
level, the place of fall of a meteorite can be 
determined better there than in states where 
the population is more thinly scattered, or the 








surface more broken with hills and mountains. 
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A Delicious Drink. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invig- 
orates, Strengthens and Refreshes. [Adr. 








STAMPS. 100 China,&c.,stam dichronary & lists: 
« Agts. 50%. Bullard Stp. Co., Sta. A, Boston. 


‘“iait io MOUNT BIRDS. 


Quickly learned by Men, Women, Boys. Very 
fascinating. Big Profits for your spare time. 
Investigate this to-day. Full particulars, fine 
catalogue and Taxidermy Magazine all Free. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 9 ¥ &t., Omaha, Neb. 


THE FIVE ORDERS 
of ARCHITECTURE 


The newest and 
most comprehen- 
sive treatise on the 
Greek and Ro- 
man orders pub- 
lished. Invaluable 
to architects, draftsmen, art students 
and every lover of art. 400 pages of 
text, bound in half morocco, and a 


Portfolio of 58 Plates, 


11x15 in. in size, printed on heavy plate paper. 


BOTH “sx FREE 


on 5 days’ approval, apm prepaid. If satisfactory 
send $2.00 down and $2.00 per month for five 
months. wise notify us and we will transfer 
the books free. Cash with order, $11.00. 
American School of Correspondence, 
Chicago, I 












































The girl who loves music 


who has every tuneful success of the 
day at her fingers’ ends, and the clas- 
sics, too; the girl we all know, whose 
musical enthusiasms and progress 
are the delight of every member of 
the household — for her is 


The 






Piano 


The tone is clear, warm and sunny 
and the action beautifully plastic. 
The construction of the instrument is 
such that this purity, vibrancy and 
responsiveness are preserved through 
years of use. 

It is a piano which attracts the 
affections of the home circle strongly. 
If you are interested let us send you 
the Packard catalogues and the name 
of a piano house where you can hear 
it. Address, 

THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Department M. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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A MANS 


A BOYS 


The first of more 


than Ten Million Inger- 
soll Watches was made 


over fourteen years ago, and to-day 


A DOLLAR, WATCH 


is the standard low-priced Watch of the world 
because the first Watch and every later one was as 
good as it could be at that time; but invention 
experience and facilities unlimited have never ceased 
striving for better Ingersoll Watches, so that the 


Latest Model, Stem Wind and Set, 
ie, te highest product possible to date in a Dollar 


atch. The Ingerso atch is not a plaything 
but a reliable timekeeper of handsome model, and 
will keep time for years. Business men use 
t because they are accurate, and there are a 
thousand men who want true time without keeping 
a costly watch with them. For office, ou 
school or factory, for camping and vacation trips it's 
worth the price many times to save a more expensive 
or keepsake watch. Positively guaranteed for | year. 
Sold by dealers every where or post-paid 
y the makers. ooklet Free. 
Other Ingersolls, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Ladies’ “ Midget” Ingersoll, $2.00. 
Ingersoll Dollar Chain, worth $2.00, 12 patterns, 
ircular free. Id everywhere or post-paid. 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
85 Jewelers Court, New York City. 











The Bradford 
Comfort 
Shoes. 


$2.50 
Delivered 

















Sizes, 2 to 8. 


Widths, 
B,C, D, E and EE. 


Honest, sensible and well 
made. Soft Kid Uppers, 
Thick Soft Leather Soles, 
Very Flexible, have 
Noiseless Kubber 
Heels, Best Made 
Gores, Steel Arch 
Supporters. J ust 


are much 
on their 
feet. _ 





$3.00 

Delivered. 

Shoes sent on receipt of price to any address in U.S. 
Money back Vf not as represented, 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 








30 Years’ experience making fine shoes. 








JELL-O 


ice Cream: 


POWDER 


— 


. ie - 


_\——s—= “ SPRINGING A SURPRISE 
Ice Cream for 


Ss 1 Cent a Plate 


With one quart milk and a package of 


Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 
any one can make and freeze two quarts 
of the most delicious Ice Cream in 10 
minutes at a cost of one cent a plate. 
No heating or cooking. No eggs, sugar 


or flavoring to add. 


Everything cou- 


tained in the package, and approved Ly 
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JELL-O 


ICE CREAM 


POW DER. 














6) Pure Food Commissioners. 


Five kinds: Chocolate, Vanilla, Straw- 
berry, Lemon and Unflavored. 

Two packages for 25 cents. If your grocer 
does not keep it, send us his name and 25 cents 
for two packages by mail. 

Illustrated Recipe Book Free. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


P.8. Delicious Cream Pudding can also be made 
Sromit. One pkg. sufficient for family of 10. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ARTERIAL DEGENERATION. 


n comparing the human body 
to a machine, which must so 


not studied medicine, the arte- 
ries, upon the good condition 
of which so much depends, 
have sometimes been likened 
to rubber tubing. 

The arteries have to dilate 
and contract as the blood pumps through them, 
and in order to facilitate this they are composed of 
very elastic material. It is not difficult for any 
one to understand that if they were simply hard 
and rigid tubes the sort of force-pump action the 
blood makes in flowing through them would result 
in a constantly sustained shock to the general 
system. The smaller arteries are made up largely 
of muscular tissue, and they are all the time con- 
tracting and relaxing, like the pupil of the eye. 
When they need an extra supply of blood they 
dilate to receive it. 

This arterial mechanism is extremely delicate, 
and if any part gets out of order trouble will follow. 
One of the first signs by which it is discovered 
that the body is wearing out is that these marvelous 
elastic tubes begin to grow hard and stiff and lose 
their elasticity, so that the blood is sent to the 
different parts with increasing difficulty and in 
decreasing amounts. 

This is what is meant by the saying that “a man 
is as old as his arteries’’—his rubber tubing, 
through which the heart-pump must send the life- 
fluid of the blood, is growing hard and brittle, and 
may break down entirely. 

There is no definite age at which a person’s 
arteries give out, although it is properly a disease 
of old age. Some persons at thirty have arteries 
as much worn as others at seventy. This may 
mean that they started with an inferior grade of 





tubing, and poor arteries may run in families; but | 
| Tim’s career reads simply, “plumb laziness.” 


have been abused and worn out before their time. | 


it is much more likely to mean that good arteries 


Gout is one of the diseases which always more or 
less affects the arteries, and overindulgence in 
alcohol is believed to be another frequent cause. 
Persons who eat a great deal and lead sedentary 
lives, and also persons who do very severe mus- 
cular work suffer from early arterial degeneration, 
because both, although in different ways, give the 
arteries too much to do. Another potent factor 
in the production of arterial disease is worry. 

Ca) & 


ERUPTIONS OF VESUVIUS. 


any thousands of persons living along the 
Italian coast southward from Naples were 
driven from their homes—and in many instances 
lost all they possessed—by a series of eruptions 
from Vesuvius early in April. 
extended even to Naples, where ashes from the 
voleano accumulated to such a depth on the roofs 
of buildings that a great market-house collapsed 
without warning, killing and injuring a large 
number. In neighboring villages churches in 
which the people had taken refuge were simi- 
larly destroyed. 

In spite of the fact that Vesuvius has been in 
more or less continuous eruption since the first 
memorable explosion with which it annihilated 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, its fertile slopes are 
well tilled, and it is surrounded by populous vil- 
lages and cities. Some of these have now been 
destroyed—not for the first time. Bosco Trecase, 
Bosco Reale, Ottajano, Torre del Greco, all have 
been overwhelmed. On the western side of the 
mountain four streams of lava were at one time 
visible, all rushing precipitately seaward. One of 
these was two hundred feet wide and forty feet 
deep, and in its progress swept over houses as if 
they had not existed. 

Terrible as the present eruption seems, it is 
slight compared with some which have been re- 
corded of the mighty voleano. Before the Christian 
era there was only a vague tradition that at one 
time it had been “full of fire” and had thrown out 
ashes. It was then almost a perfect cone, nearly 
five thousand feet high, graceful, an object of 
commanding beauty. On August,24th, in the year 
79, an enormous and peculiar cloud was observed 
rising swiftly above the mountain top. From it 
hot stones, ashes, cinders began to fall. Soon 
the cloud swept down over the whole country- 
side with a terrific hail of pumice. The earth 
began to rock and tremble so that nothing could 
stand still upon it. The people of the neighbor- 
hood—even then densely populated—fied in terror, 
or hid in their homes, afraid to venture out. The 


The loss of life | 
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sea retreated, and then invaded the land in tidal 
waves. Pliny the Elder, noticing the cloud arise, 
started from Misenum, some distance the other 
side of the Bay of Naples, where he was in com- 
mand of a fleet, to study the phenomenon; and 
learning that the magnificent villas at the foot of 
the mountain were being overwhelmed, he con- 
tinued to the rescue of those in peril, and so lost 
his life. Pompeii was buried deep in ashes, Her- 
culaneum concreted in mud. Two hundred thou- 
sand persons are said to have perished. When 
the air cleared it was seen that the whole top of 


| the mountain was blown off, and a great crater 


five miles across—said by some observers to have 
been half a mile deep—held its place. This crater 
was a jagged rim of rock which can still be traced 
about the summit of the voleano, although within 
it many peaks have risen and fallen since that 
day. 

There were many minor eruptions in the follow- 
ing centuries, and in 1036 ashes covered all Europe, 
and fell so thick at Constantinople that religious 
Services were held to avert disaster. Many small 
craters were formed that year, and lava flowed 
into the sea. In 1139 it threw out ashes for thirty 
days, becoming so “empty” that for five hundred 
years it was fairly well behaved. 

The eruption of 1631 more than made amends 
for its good behavior, however, for eighteen 
thousand persons lost their lives in it. Torre del 
Greco was destroyed with other towns, the crater 
was dissipated, hundreds of miles of land were 
buried under mud and ashes, and lava reached the 
sea at thirteen points, forming the abrupt lava 
cliffs which can still be seen near Torre del Greco. 

Since then its history has been one of eruption 
after eruption at frequent short intervals. In 1767 
there were rivers of lava two miles wide and sev- 
In 1779 and 1793 many towns were 
wiped out. The nineteenth century witnessed 
many outbreaks, 1867, 1872 and 1892 being espe- 
cially marked. 
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A WELSH WEDDING. 


n writing of Welsh scenery and customs, Mr. 
Edward Thomas finds oceasion to notice many 
characteristics of social life that are as strongly 
marked as are the features of the landscape. None 
of the curious usages described in his recent book 
is more characteristic of primitive Wales than is 
the one mentioned in the following paragraph: 

I passed _ through a village in which I found that 
the old-fashionec eee = | marriage was not dead. 
For a printed sheet with this announcement, in 
Welsh, fell into my hands: 

A Bidding to a Marriage. 

Inasmuch as we intend entering the state of wed- 
lock on , we invite wedding gifts, which will be 
repaid with thanks on a like occasion. 

T. Williams. 
Elizabeth Jones. 

It is expected that gifts due to them and totheir 
——, and brothers will be paid on the wedding 
€ 





ay. 
there are many Americans who know , ex- 
rience that practice in this country often differs 

rom the custom in Wales only in the greater 

frankness with which the Welsh state the case. 


* © 


A CASE OF INERTIA. 


im Wooden was literally “‘too lazy to live,” as 
the anecdotes of him told in an old “History 
of Milwaukee” go to prove. It may be that the 
doctors of to-day would pronounce him a victim of 
the insidious germ which works to uncontrollable 
languor, but the diagnosis of the good old times of 


A party of Indians, knowing Tim’s peculiarities, 
once captured him for fun, and made him believe 
that ew d were going to burn him at the stake. 
They took him to some distance from the village, 
tied him to a tree and heaped wood about him. 
Just as the pile was ready to light, the chief 
approached, and whispered in Tim’s ear that if he 
would never tell who had captured him he would 
release him and let him return to Milwaukee. 

“What, walk twenty miles!” exclaimed Tim. 
“ys you'll lend me a horse I’ll agree to it.” 

One time, when Tim was lumbering, a loose lo 
made a perilous descent down the side of the hill. 
The shouts of the other men warned him that 
the danger was coming his way, but rather than 
expend vital force in jumping, he let the log strike 
him and break his leg. 


& & 


MISSED THE WHIP. 


hen the summer resident offered to show his 

new automobile to Uncle Ephraim Dodge 

of Cyrusville, and explain all the workings of the 
machine, his offer was promptly accepted. 


The old man’s face wore its most impassive 
look as he listened to the explanations and de- 
scriptions of the various details; he felt of handles 
and levers, wheels and boxes as he was requested 
to do; lay flat to investigate the workings of mys- 
teries under the vehicle; bent double and squinted 
at half-hidden gearing, and put his foot in several 
designated places. 

At last the inspection was over, and the owner, 
—s — full of pride, waited for Uncle Ephraim 

0 speak. 

“Going to run that up here, be ye?” inquired 
the old man, after a silence. 

“Yes, indeed, these roads are all right for it,” 

id the owner. 

“Um-m!” and Uncle Ephraim stroked his beard 
reflectively. ‘Well, how do you puppose to git red 
0’ the boys that’ll be on the back o’ your wagon, 
sir? Strikes me there’s a consid’able of a lack 
that way.’”’ 

& 


MISPLACED POLITENESS. 


he Barrow family possessed a dog named 
Growler. If addressed politely, Growler in- 
stantly obeyed all reasonable commands, but if 
spoken to crossly, the sensitive dog crept under 
the sofa and sulked. At such times as she wished 
to be alone it was Mrs. Barrow’s habit to hold the 
door open and remark courteously to the discrim- 
inating animal, “Please go out, my dear.” And 
Growler, wagging a cheerful tail, always went. 
One ee, while Mrs. Barrow sat reading by 
her evening lamp, a large June-bug entered the 
room, and behaved as June-bugs usually do. The 
absent-minded ae conscious of the disturbance 
without fully realizing what caused it, rose ab- 
poste politely opened the door, and to the 
great delight of the family, murmured gently: 
“Please go out, my dear.” 





SKIN PURIFICATION. 
Effected by Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when All 
Else Fails. 
The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, as in 
eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in scald-head; the 


facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm; the | 


awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out | 
parents, as in milk-crust, tetter, eczema or salt-rheum | 


—all demand a remedy of almost superhuman virtues | 


to successfully cope with them. 
Ointment and Pills are such stands proven by the 
testimony of the civilized world. {Adr. 














For Home-Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 

No. 200 Long Cloth. 

No. 2611 Nainsook. 

No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 

King Philip Cambric. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
































- homemade bread—purer, 

cheaper than ever before. Simply 
( put the flour, water and other 
} ingredients in the 


BREAD MAKER 


the dough is kneaded. Hands never 
touch the dough. Only bread 
maker which actually kneads 
dough by compression. There- 
fore makes best bread. 

Send for illustrated booklet No. “E12” 
which tells why the Eclipse Bread Maker 
is superior to ail others, 

MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 











That Cuticura Soap, | 


| 
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SUMMER SUITS 
Made To Order $A to $25 


Our Fashion Book 
and Samples Cost 
You Nothing 


but the little trouble it 
takes to mail us your re- 
quest. And think whata 
lot of trouble that little 
trouble will save you: tire- 
some and disappointing 
shopping trips, wearisome 
fittings at your dressma- 
ker’s, exasperating delays 
and uncertain results. 
We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 
Choose from our Fash- 
ion Book any design my 
like from the 185 illus- 


trated New York Styles; 
select whatever fabric you 





fancy from our large as- 
sortment of samples. We 
will make the garment te 
order according to your 
requirements, 
and guarantee to fit you 

erfectly and please you 

n every particular. 

If, after receiving the 
garment, you are dis- 
satisfied, you may re- 
turn it, and we will 
refund your money. 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS. 





$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS . $9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS e ° ° $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS ° ° $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS ° ° $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS . ° $8.00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS . $5.75 to $15 


We Make All These Garments To Order Only—Not Ready-Made. 
We prepey express charges on these garments to any 


part of the U. 8., which means a big saving to you. 


toany part of the U. 8. our new 
We Send Free stime Book of New York Pashions, 
showing the latest styles and containing simple direc- 
tions for taking measurements correctly ; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 Years. 








$120 SPALDING OUTFIT 
For a Little Work After School. 


Every American boy wants to play ball this 
summer. The question of where to get the 
uniforms and equipment is answered by the 
pet ioner piss. Any boy can easily earn a $10 
Spalding Baseball Outfit, or a club of ten boys 
can earn a $120 Spalding Nine Outfit, by indu- 
cing their mothers and neighbors to give us 
trial orders for our guaranteed groceries. Write 
to-day for full particulars and big illustrated 
catalogue of this and other premiums for boys, 
girls and the home. 


McKINNEY & CO., 
184 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

















‘See America First” 
but first of all see 
STONE NATIONAL 
PARK. 


It’s America’s first scenic and recreation region, the place to go 


to for a week, a month, or the season. 


Enjoy the finest coaching 


trip in America and the study of wonderful natural phenomena. 
See “Wonderland” while en route to the great Puget Sound 
Country on summer rates One-Third lower from St. Paul 


and Minneapolis than usual. 


The Round Trip for 


SIXTY DOLLARS 


From Chicago $75. 
Write for “WONDERLAND,” sent for Six Cents, and full information 


Northern Pacific Railway. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent. St. Paul, Minn. 
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SOFT RUBBER TIPS ‘“ ” 
a STANDARD” iW. L. DOUCLAS 
Coaster Brake. }|/*32° & *3:°°° SHOES i, 


prevent base- boards and furniture being scratched. If 
A device giving high speed, W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
c< 










pe doesn’t sell them send to us. 
Ti cents pair, two pairs 25 cents. 
ELASTIC > € ©., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
- We Make Rubber Tips Sor Chairs, Crutches, etc. 






























Reach baseball goods are the best that 








66 can possibly be made. ‘They are of such low speed, automatic coaster, cannot be equaled at any price. 
high quality that we c ff. lt brake all in one hub— and this, 
gh que ity at we can allord to guar- hub is easily applied to any stand- 
antee them in the broadest manner — ard make of frame. The hub 
rotates at all times upon one 


Direct to You.’’ 


You save from 20% 


pair of ball bearings ' 
an ordinary hub. The nd- 
ard” is so constructed as to 


money back if not satisfactory 


This guarantee holds good on balls and bats 














- . costing $1 or more, and on all mitts, gloves and obtain high speed direct, low 
to 40% by buying a other sporting goods, no matter how low the price. speed by gearing down. The 
on peed gearing is unaffecte ~ hd 

Kalamazoo Stove or There are prettier gloves than the Reach, but a operat of either co 
j none that wear so well. We will not sacrifice or brake. »ple, Prac tic - 

Range direct from the quality for good looks. Reliable, Guaranteed. 





factory at lowest 
factory prices. 


Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 
excelled by any in 
the world. 


We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 


If youdo notfindthe Kalamazooexactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost 
you acent. Itwillpay youtoinvestigate. 


Send Postal for Catalogue Ne. 253. 


Baseballs, 5c to $1.50. 
First Basemen’s Mitts, $1 to $4. 
Fielders’ Gloves, 25c to #3. 
Catchers’ Mitts, 10c to $8. 
Fielders’ Mitts, 25c to 83. 
Bats, 5c to $1.25. 
It’s worth your while to insist on getting 
REACH goods. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
notify us. 
BUTTON - BADGE 
Free. Write for CATA- 
LOGUE and get free 
facsimile of the fa- 
mous Reach ball. 


A. J. Reach Co., 
1711 Tulip St., 
Philadelphia. 


Get your bicycle man to fit your wheel with a“ Stand- 
ard” Coaster. Send for descriptive booklet and prices. 


THE STANDARD COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 

















‘U-ALeclk- NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: ||| w. 2. pouGLas MAKES & SELLS MORE 


All Kalamazoos are shipped . : W’S $3.50 eer, THAN ANY OTHER 
promptly, blacked, polished and Re know [hopin playing | For an after-dinner sweet, for EN GO TORtR HE WORLD. 
ready for use. ball Guide contains them, and y a confection at any time, try $10, 000 REWARD to any one who can 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., ages yin et pt this new mint and learn how disprove this statement. 


If | could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
All our cook stoves and ranges are 


averages of players and 


different acream mint can be. 
clubs, and a large half-tone a 














fitted with patent oven thermom- photograph of the greatest The mint flavor is developed care with which every pair of shoes is made, you 
eter, which makes baking easy. OVEN THERMOMETER, ae = the wae os me to a new degree by our own would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
Comte A all Centers oF by mt : cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 





special process. 





fit better, wear longer, and are of greater in- 




















ye. > we SEND HO MONEY Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confec- trinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. P 
tioners and druggists everywhere. If your w. L. as arene f fade St Specs or 
\ mf | pd wd owe cata dealer does not keep ‘U-AI.I-NO° we will Gon, ¢ 02.80, $2.0 eo"s and 
N logues and free trial offer” and we will send you by return ‘nail, f free, postpaid, the send a liberal box on receipt of ten cents. Shoes, $2. ba, $s SI T6, ae +h 30. 
Ls handsomest art catals ihe of the season and our pow ead marvelous proposi- Kindly mention Youth’s Companion. AL \UTION N. Insist upon having W: L. Douxlas 
ons, the mos ra cle offers ever made by any house. e no subs one genuine 
OUR CATALOGUES SHOW large photographic illustrations of all our models, the MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA, his name and price stamped on bottom 
most complete line of high grade bicycles in the world, and describe and explain ever Sole Makers. 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
tail of construction. They show the difference between high class an and - Write for Ilustr ag Catalogue. 




















work and cheap contract built wheels. We explain how we can manufacture bicycles W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 3, Brockton, Mass. 
, the very nee material, furnish the finest ap a¥n coaster-brakes, punc- 
proof tires and sell direct to the rider at less than dealer’s cost. 
WE ‘SHIP ON APPROVAL to any person, anywhere, without a cent de- 
posit, pa: the freight and allow ten days free 
1 on all our bicycles, W; jong Jor - catalog, =p oped nome apes, and send us your 


wei satin BETTER | BICYCLES at at LOWER PRICES ttre Ever Stop to Think 


an any other manufacturer or dealer in the world. We have reliable bicycles for men and women, d . 
f, boys io girls, chea or than a lowest prices of any other house; we have the highest rade how much you could save by joing your 

are es that it is possible to make at prices as low as a jobber can get in 1000 lots. e have 1 i 

branch houses in Liverpool and London, and we sell bicycles in every country on the globe. own sewing ? The amount would cmpeas 
BICY LE DEAL $ } - our Riayeaee under your own name plate at double ou erices, Orders you in the course of a year ! 
led the day receive: Many dealers are handling our line. er Agents - ° sly 3 

make money selling our bicycles, tires and sundries without interfering with their other work. Splendid “ppor- The sewing in the average family Is 
dy for one agent in each jenn. Bi you own a bicycle wr'te to us anyway; there are suggestions and information in not difficult, and with a 

ues that will be of immense value : 




































edals, parts and repairs and everythin 


TIRES, COASTER- BRAKES, ‘Duilt-up-wheels, Sold by us at alf the usual prices charged by dealers and 
repairmen. Ask for our tire and sundry catalogue. If you want children’s wheels ask for Juvenile Catalogues 
DO NOT WAIT but write us a postal today. Do not think of buyinga bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you N E W H M 
know the new and wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD GYCLE COMPANY, Dept. F 51, CHICAGO, ILL. SEWING MACHINE 





it isn't a laborious task. On the contrary, 

using the machine is a genuine pleasure, 

and your garments will not have that cheap, 
factory - made appearance, characteristic of 
department store goods. Neither will their im- 
perfections in finish reveal the carelessness of 
the hurried seamstress. From every point of 
view, it pays to own a New Home Sewing 
Machine. The only expense is the initial investment. 
After that there is profit in everything you do with it. 


Look into it. Write a postal for our literature 


H O M E S N EW and mail it now while you think of it. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 


When we say this, we mean that it will make all Orange, Mase. 
your interior woodwork, your piano, furniture, picture 
frames, chandeliers, hardwood floors, in fact ev erything 
from the parlor to the kitchen, look exactly as it did 
when brand new, all by simply passing over the surface 
with a cloth moistened in Liquid Veneer, as you would in 
dusting. 


A CHILD It’s Simply Wonderful! You cannot realize its 


pOANSARPLY ag value without a trial. It will draw grimy, greasy, dirty 

- <* matter from every nook, corner and crevice, carrying it 

? all away at one sweep of the cloth. Leaves no coating - 
but cleans and renews the old finish, adding more gloss 


besides. 


Remember, it’ t ish ; there’ , 
to alien adlinadiinn, Benge pancaed = Por G ! Vv ES $1 O PR E M ! U M Ss F R E E TO 


Sal RoYS AND GIRLS 


instant results. Think of the saving and pleasure 

of refinishing your entire home without varnish, paint 

or painters. 

NEW BOTTLE, 4 OUNCES, 25 CTS. 

12 ounce bottle, 50 cents. A 50 cent bottle will entirely renovate the ordinary home. At all progressive Grocers 

Druggists, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. Accept no substitute. : OU ean easily own soveral Larkin $10.00 Premiums without spending any money You 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 376 ELLICOTT STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. only need to take orders in spare time, among neighbors and friends for Larkin Laundry 

and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking 
Powder, etc. For each $10.00 order you send, we give you a Premium of your choice 
that would cost you at least $10.00 in any store. Every- 
body is glad to buy Larkin Products regularly, because 

of their superior quality. 

Any family can give youa 

$10.00 order every few 

weeks. Many boys 

and girls own over 

a dozen Premiums 

earned in this 

easy andpleasant * 

way. You can 

do the same. 















FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
Send your dealer’s name and address and we will 
mail you a trial bottle entirely free. 














CRYSTAL 


Domino | 
SUGAR ; 


dir 


WALL TENT 


7x7 ft.; 7 ft. high. Complete, with poles, guy ropes and 
stakes. Free with $10.00 worth of orkin Prodex ts. 


WE AID YOU 


Write and send application as shown, and 
we will mail you complete Larkin Pre- 
mium List and 25 Larkin Product 
lists. They are a great help in 
securing orders. 





Sold only in 5|b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WAST 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
e~2 By grocers everywhere. cx9® 


LADY WASHINGTON 
POD tom DESK 
Selected Quarter - sawed Golden Litthitt Cr Ay 
Oak, or amy 7 front. ESTABLISHED, 1875. <2 
$10.00 worth ef | of Larkin Products. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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FLUSHING 




















HAND 
SAPOLIO 

FOR af 
Tor LEeT& BATH q 


Pe REE GAINERS OT UE YL EI 











“Beauty?” said Aristotle, when asked what it was—“That is a question which we 
may leave to the blind.” The question can be left with any one, for it is both seen 
and felt when the work is left with 


HAND SAPOLIO 


for it develops both the tint and the texture of the skin. It gives quality as well as 

color, and art instead of artifice. A thousand soaps, and you still need the unique 

action of Hand Sapolio to remove the dead skin of an outgrown complexion and to 

liberate the new. Hand Sapolio gives more than cleansing; it gives energy and vim 

and circulation. It is called “the soap with life in it.” No animal fats, but pure 
vegetable oils combined with the cake so that 











of the Soap Helps the Texture of the Skin. 
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